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University of Illinois 


The Summer Session 
JUNE 22 to AUGUST 15, 1931 











HE courses are on a _ university 

basis and will be received by the 
University as credit towards degrees. 
Two Summer Sessions equal in credit 
one semester. 
fers unusual opportunities for teachers 
and others to secure work under regu- 
lar members of the instructional staff 
of the University. 


The Summer Session of- 


For Detailed Announcement Address 


E. H. CAMERON, Director of the 
Summer Session 


104 Administration Building 
Urbana, Illinois 
































Two Six 
Weeks 
Terms 


June 22 
to 

July 25 

6 Units 


July 25 
to 
Aug. 29 
6 Units 





University of SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 


Summer Session 


offers teachers the coun- 
try over an opportunity to 
combine summer study at 
S. C. with vacation plans 
that include attendance 
at the N. E. A. conven- 
tion. Preeminent faculty 
of resident and visiting 
professors offers a wide 
range of courses. For bul- 
letin address the Dean, 
University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 
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Convention meets at the 
Shrine Auditorium adjoin- 
ing the University of 
Southern California Cam- 
pus June 29 to July 5. 


Summer Session 
Nine Weeks 


JUNE 15, 1931 
— to— The 
AUGUST 13, 1931 























Stout Institute 























In pleasant, attractive surroundings, in a 
complete, modern school plant, the Summer 
Session at The Stout Institute offers an un- 
usual oportunitty for professional improve- 
ment and_ recreational activities. The 
courses offered are: 


EDUCATION 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
SCIENCE 
ENGLISH 


HOME ECONOMICS—Regular courses in 
all lines of Home Economics Education 
and short unit courses given’ by special- 
ists. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—Many shop 
and drawing courses including units in 
modern general shops. 


Living and other expenses are very rea- 
sonable. The regular program schedule is 
supplemented by a fine list of special speak- 
ers and conference leaders. For Summer 
Session Bulletin including specific program 
shamans and other detailed information, 
address : 


Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


State Teachers College 
PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN 
June 22 - July 31, 1931 








Advanced work toward your degree. 


Excellent courses for teachers in Rural 
Schools; in Primary and Grammar 
| Grades; in High Schools; and in the 
| fields of Industrial Arts and Agriculture. 


Write for Catalog 


Asa M. Royce, President 
I. N. Warner, Director 





Summer Session in Camp 
at 
Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin 
June 29 to August 1 
COURSES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
under direction of Emil Rath 


Normal College of the American 
Gymnastic Union 


413 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Indiana 

















FRENCH Summer School 


wey Residential—only French spoken— 
Old Country French Staff. Elemen- 
Se) tary, Intermediate, Advanced. Fee 
$140, inclusive. Write for circular 


to Secretary, French Summer School. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY Mente! 











Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Assn’s Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 
bearer to special reduced rates. 

Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd., 

CHICAGO 























La Crosse 
State Teachers College 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22 to July 31, 1931 


Six Weeks’ Professional Training for 
Superintendents, Principals and Teachers. 


Regular faculty, visiting professors, 
artists and lecturers will make the 1931 
Summer Session especially attractive 
and helpful. 


Summer Session Bulletin ready about 
March 15. Address: 


Director of Summer Session, 
or Registrar 


State Teachers College 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 























SUPERIOR 
State Teachers College 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22 to July 31, 1931 


All Courses 
Suitable Climate 
Interesting Excursions 


Great Educational Lecturers 
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State Teachers College 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22 - July 31 


Junior and Senior College 
Courses For: 

RURAL TEACHERS 
ELEMENTARY GRADE TEACHERS 
INTERMEDIATE GRADE TEACHERS 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS 

For further information write: 


C. M. Yoder, Pres. 
State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wis. 




















STEVENS POINT 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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Invites You To Its 1931 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 15 - July 24 


EARN EXTRA CREDITS 
DURING SUMMER SESSION 
LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR or EDUCATION 
An excellent opportunity to combine your 
vacation with the study of new problems 
and new methods in the field of: 
Rural Supervision 
Rural and State Graded 
Elementary Grades 
Junior High School 
Senior High School 
Home Economics 
The college maintains high scholastic 
standards, has beautiful surroundings, 
offers unusual opportunities for recreation 
——swimming, tennis, golf, concerts, and 
lectures. 
SIX PROFITABLE WEEKS IN 
PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS 
For catalog and other information, write to 
Frank S. Hyer, President 
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of Ten Thousand Lakes 





EDUCATION 
BUSINESS 
ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY 








and women. 


} “MAINNESOTA 


on the Banks of the Mississippi in ahe Land 


All Departments In Session 


Enjoy Your Recreation Time 
In This Cool Healthful Climate 


Supplementing the vast Natural Playground of Hills and 
Valleys, Lakes and Rivers that Minnesota offers, a special 
recreational program has been arranged. Highly interest- 
ing lectures, Convocations, Concerts and Dramas, Excur- 
sions to Points of Historical, Artistic, and Industrial Inter- 
est, Tournaments in Golf, Tennis, Hand Ball, open to men 


First Term — June 15 - July 25 
Second Term — July 27 — August 29 


For Complete Information 


Address: Director of Summer Session, Box L 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Minnesota is the third largest State University. 
The facilities it offers teachers, graduate and 
undergraduate students in curricula leading to 
all Academic and Professional Degrees are 
unsurpassed, 


THE ARTS 
HOME ECONOMICS 
AGRICULTURE 
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Editorials» »» 











> Our Children « 


N THE face of danger or disaster, the individual who attempted to save himself 
at the sacrifice of a child would be struck down. Children come first in our 
hearts, our homes, our schools, and our churches. They are first because the fu- 

ture of the race depends upon them; the next generation shall be better than we 

are, live happier than we do, and exist on higher mental, moral, and social levels, 
only as children are lifted up through the process of education. 





We are at a period of depression. There is extreme want on one side and ex- 
treme fortune on the other; starvation on the one hand and store houses bursting 
with food on the other. A defective social organization permits suffering and 
starvation for some and luxury and plenty for others. 


The unfortunate and unnecessary situation has brought on a depression and 
the schools are threatened in the confusion. There is a movement to cut off funds 
for education, the schools, and the children. Advantage is being taken of the situa- 
tion to attack education and the schools. 


In some cases the suggestion is being made that as a whole, communities are 
giving blindly to so-called education, which in turn is drifting; and this, in spite 
of the demonstrated fact that there never was a time in the history of public 
school education in the United States when objectives are so definite and so 
clear as at the present moment. 


In some other cases the criticism is in the form of an attack upon modern 
curricula, school practices, and procedures, so-called “frills and fancies”; and this, 
in spite of the fact that anyone at all acquainted with modern educational philos- 
ophy, practices and procedures recognizes a complete revolution during the past 
twenty years, and results for the masses of children in the past five years greater 
than those of any fifty years previous in the history of our school system. 


In still other cases complaints are made about the “exhorbitant” cost of 
schools, the “unbearable expense” of schools; in spite of the fact that the cost of 
schools in the nation and in Wisconsin is less than 3% of the income of the na- 
tion or of the state; that in Wisconsin in 1928, (the last year for which statistics 
are available) the cost of education for the 510,000 boys and girls enrolled in rural, 
village, city, vocational, normal, public state colleges, and the university, and the 
almost 100,000 adults in the vocational schools and the university extension was 
less than one-sixth of the cost of pleasure automobiles, less than one-half of that 
spent for luxuries such as tobacco, soft drinks, ice cream, candy, chewing gum, 
theaters, movies, jewelry, perfume, cosmetics, and sporting goods, and approxi- 
mately equal to the cost of life insurance for the same period. In Wisconsin the 
percentage of increase in cost of education between 1925 and 1930 (when there 
was a great increase in enrollment) was 15 as compared to the increase in per- 
centages of cost of other activities for the same period as follows: Protection of 
Person and Property 26, Health and Sanitation 63, Highways and Bridges 66, 
Charities and Corrections 24, and General Government 18. The portion of the tax 
dollar going to schools in 1930 in Wisconsin was less than the average for all states 
in the Union. 


In still other cases, the attack is directed against “over paid” teachers who 
are charged with the spirit of selfishness and self seeking; and this in spite of 
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the fact that teachers always have been and still are a self sacrificing group, that 
teaching always has been an underpaid occupation, that increases in teachers’ 
salaries always have been accompanied by higher standards of preparation, and 
that the professional preparation of teachers of this state and the nation today 
is on a higher plane than ever before in the history of our schools. In teach- 
ing as in every business and profession, there may be a few, a small minority, 
who invite criticism, but the exception does not prove the rule, and the whole 
profession is not justly subject to condemnation because of them. The rank and 
file are not pecuniary or acquisitive. No real educator ever measured his service 
in terms of dollars and cents. They cannot be measured that way. Every real edu- 
cator does sacrifice day after day. But he needs clothes and food and he has fam- 
ily obligations, and securing sufficient income from his services to meet these 
needs (and the great majority receive no more) does not indicate a pecuniary or 
acquisitive attitude. An acquisitive character with a pecuniary complex and a 
reasonable degree of sanity would not ordinarily turn to the field of teaching, for 
the teacher’s income from his services in the schoolroom is modest and does not 
permit large accumulations, luxurious living, and lazy leisure. 


To cut school revenues is to curtail professional standards, to decrease qual- 
ity, to strike the schools at their most vulnerable point, and to weaken the one in- 
stitution which can contribute most to the recovery of prosperity. The failure of 
our generation to face and solve the problems of economic depression should 
strengthen the determination to make the new generation better fitted to cope 
with them. The rising generation must not be forced to pay the price of the fail- 
ures and blunders of the present generation. Such a sacrifice of childhood’s op- 
portunity is utterly unnecessary, for we are living in a country wealthy enough 
to give every child a liberal education under the direction of trained and compe- 
tent teachers. 


Again, wholesome self analysis, difference of opinion, and open discussion 
among educators, recognized as the very essence of wise procedure in science, in 
the other professions, and in government itself, are being interpreted as a hope- 
less sign, as evidence of wastefulness, as proof of inefficiency, as aimless drifting, 
and as lack of an educational program. What are really wholesome growing pains, 
pains of progress, are interpreted as groans of disintegration and decay. But those 
who thoughtfully observe and thoroughly understand will readily recognize a great 
transformation in the schools from an institution that formerly attempted to pre- 
pare the few for an imaginary life to one that is now successfully preparing the 
masses to live in a world as it is. Fair and constructive criticism is good and 
wholesome and no one welcomes it more than school administrators and teachers. 
But if it is subtly used as propaganda, it may go so far as to cripple the schools in 
practice and in spirit and the children and the nation will suffer. 


That Wisconsin, in the face of depression, is “keeping her head,” as Wiscon- 
sin always does, is evidenced by the tabulation of salary trends which appears 
in this issue. Over 96% of the schools report maintenance of salary schedules with 
increases to those teachers who are low in the scale and whose work merits the 
usual increase, or the maintenance of salary standards of the past year. This is a 
record of which Wisconsin should be proud, for Wisconsin is thus saying to her 
neighbors, “We do not believe in crippling our schools, even for a year or two, 
which means an irreparable loss in national health, stability, culture, leadership, 
and citizenship; we are not forgetting the utter helplessness of the illiterate and 
the untrained man and woman to cooperate effectively with others or to compete 
with them in the serious business of living; we want to retain our best teachers 
and maintain the standards of our schools; we thus reaffirm our faith in the com- 
mon school to which we must look for the training in skill and in character to en- 
able our boys and girls to rise above present conditions.” 
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This is the time when the schools need to keep close to the homes; when ev- 
ery teacher needs to realize that he must interpret service in terms of its human 
significance and values if he is to save the schools and protect the rights of 


children. 


Teachers, tell your parents and communities about the policies of other com- 
munities and about what you are doing to help young people become masters of 


themselves. 


Parent teacher associations, there never was a better opportunity for you to 
be of genuine service to your community, to your schools, and to your boys and 


girls. 


Let us all exert every effort to defend from the ravages of depression those 
least able to defend themselves—OUR CHILDREN. 





THE final report of the Interim Committee 
on Education has been made public. It is a 
voluminous document and shows much work 
and study. It is evident that the committee di- 
gested some phases of the educational prob- 
lem more thoroughly than others. With the 
; limited funds at hand, this is 
The Interim jor surprising. On the whole 
Committee the report reflects the friendly 
Report a3 : < 
and impartial spirit that char- 
acterized the many hearings held by the com- 
mittee. 


The report makes what appears to be some 
general, rather loose and extravagant state- 
ments about waste of funds in education, lack 
of an educational program, and “drifting” 
with which the writer cannot agree, although 
undoubtedly there is some overlapping and un- 
necessary duplication, and consequently some 
expenditures that might be turned into other 
channels to better advantage. There should not 
be any waste if it can be prevented. 


The report strongly recommends a single, 
unified board for all state institutions as a 
means of coordinating policies and efforts and 
avoiding duplication. The recommendation will 
be the source of much discussion and wide dif- 
ference of opinion. 


The report contains a vast amount of mate- 
rial on the problem of certification. It shows 
a chaotic situation which should challenge the 
thought of the best thinkers in the educational 
field and which should prompt some action, 
looking to order in the state and standards in 
the profession. It deals with teacher training, 
district schools and their boundaries, consolida- 
tion of rural and high schools, the high schools 
and their support, the vocational schools, the 
state teachers colleges, and the university, al- 
though because of lack of time and funds, it 
states that in some cases the survey is not to 


be considered comprehensive or complete. It 
approves of the county as the unit of adminis- 
tration. The report and its recommendations, 
with the exception of the county unit of ad- 
ministration to which Senators Rush and Ed- 
wards dissented, has the unanimous endorse- 
ment of the committee, which consists of Sen. 
E. J. Roethe, chairman, Senators Rush, Dun- 
can, Loomis, and Edwards, and Assemblymen 
Millar and E. G. Smith. The recommendations 
of the committee will take concrete form in 
bills which have been or will be placed before 
the Legislature. These will demand the atten- 
tion of educators and layman throughout the 
state. Both sides of the issues will be brought 
out in discussing them. 


On the whole the report contains much in- 
teresting and valuable material on the organi- 
zation and administration of the state’s educa- 
tional system. It serves to emphasize some of 
the out-of-date practices which were undoubt- 
edly satisfactory when they were. adopted, but 
which no longer are adequate, and out of it 
should come at least some corrective and con- 
structive legislation to enable educational au- 
thorities to deal sanely and sensibly with mod- 
ern conditions. 


ROVERBIALLY the cobbler’s son goes 
barefoot and the preachers’ son goes to the 
bow-wows, and in Winnebago county, accord- 
ing to a report by the county nurse, farmers’ 
7 children are under weight because 
Milk For of Jack of milk! The reports 
Health showed that 202 pupils out of 
485, or nearly 50%, were more than 10% un- 
der weight. Miss Ida M. Ebling, rural teacher 
in Washington county (See October issue of 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, pages 
62-63) seems to have found a practical solu- 
tion of the underweight problem. 
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Student Failure 
and Counselling » » » 


Sheep Herder to 


| ALK about your romance in life! If you 
can match the life experiences of Mr. 
MacLean, author of this article, we would 
like to know about it. Malcolm S. MacLean 
has been self-supporting since the age of 12, 
having been a sheep herder on the great di- 
vide in Colorado, soda jerker, news boy, of- 
fice boy, clerk, furnace tender, choir singer, 
janitor . . . and tutor. Scratching together 
his pennies, fighting his way to the top this 
young man spent two years at Hamilton Col- 
lege, New York, part of a year at the Sar- 
bonne, in Paris, two years and a summer 
school at the University of Michigan, three 
years of graduate work and assisting at 
Northwestern, and finally a year of instruct- 
ing at the University of Minnesota. 

A brilliant teaching career seemed in store 
for MacLean, and then, just as he was plan- 
ning to take his family to Paris, where he in- 
tended to get his Ph. D. an acute attack of 
poisoning sent him to California. A less 


Malcolm S$. MacLean, Ph. D. 


Chairman of Counselling and Guidance 
University of Wisconsin Extension Center 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Guidance Director 


courageous man might have given up 
but not MacLean. Leaving books he worke 

in the movies, started reporting, and finally 
became part owner of a weekly paper at La- 
guna Beach. After two years MacLean re- 
turned to Minneapolis, first as financial editor, 
then assistant night editor, and finally night 
editor. 

Recognizing the great service he might 
render boys and girls in getting a right start 
in life MacLean took a tremendous cut in 
salary and occupied a position at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, to work under Dean J. B. 
Johnston in the field of student guidance. 

Now, as chairman of the counselling and 
guidance committee at the Milwaukee cen- 
ter of the University of Wisconsin this bril- 
liant and experienced man is unselfishly de- 
voting his time and energy to the end of 
helping men and women “find” themselves. 


And who could be better qualified? 





ey THE assumption that some student 


failures might be averted, a counselling 
service was established in the fall of 
1929 at the Milwaukee Center of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Extension Division. The 
broad guiding principle that underlies this 
service is that no student should be dropped 
from the institution without a complete analy- 
sis of his case being made, and that any stu- 
dent showing a discrepancy between his ap- 
parent ability and his performance in class, 
should be given the fullest possible individual 
attention so that the causes of the discrepancy 
might be analyzed and, if possible, corrected. 
Thirteen faculty members, whose interests 
lie primarily in students as individuals, volun- 
teered to work with the chairman in this serv- 
ice. The 300 and more entering freshmen 
wete divided up among these counsellors and 
assigned to them. During the current academic 
year, since the number was increased to 555 
university freshmen and sophomores, the num- 
ber of faculty counsellors was augmented to 
twenty-one. 


In order to put the most complete informa- 
tion about individual students in the hands of 
their counsellors before they were called in for 
preliminary interviews, a profile sheet was pre- 
pared by the recorder’s office. The information 
contained in this sheet was entirely confiden- 
tial and consisted of: the student's rating on 
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the Ohio State University Psychological Test, 
1929, or the Thurstone Test of the American 
Council on Education, 1930-31, the student's 
standing in his high school class after gradua- 
tion, the average of his high school grades, 
his marks in his best and worst subjects in 
high school, his principal’s estimate, his age, 
and as much of his personal background and 
history as could be gathered together. 

With this material in hand the counsellor 
called in his students for a preliminary inter- 
view of about half an hour, explaining to each 
on the basis of his high school record and 
standing the apparent dangers and difficulties 
that he faced in making the transfer from high 
school work to college. At the same time he 
offered his assistance in helping to solve any 
problem, scholastic or personal, during the en- 
tire residence of the student at this Center. 

During the year 1929-30, the counsellors 
donated an aggregate of over 550 hours of 
time to nearly 1200 interviews. In the current 
year, with a larger number of students and of 
counsellors, this total will be very much in- 
creased. It is to be understood that in all cases, 
except those of the advisor to women and of 
the chairman of the counselling service, who 
are relieved of part of their teaching load for 
this purpose, all other faculty time is donated. 

A preliminary interview is required of all 
freshman students so that the counsellor may 
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get acquainted with his group as individuals 
and so that the student himself may understand 
that he has a faculty member who possesses a 
body of knowledge about him and one who is 
willing at any time to discuss with him such 
problems as may arise. After this preliminary 
interview for freshmen, all further interviews 
for both freshmen and sophomores are volun- 
tary except when midsemester marks indicate 
that the student is heading toward scholastic 
disaster. Even on this voluntary basis it was 
found that a very large percentage of the 
freshmen who were not failing returned for 
further interviews, and the sophomores also in 
considerable number sought the advice and 
help of the counsellors. 

One interesting result 
of the first year’s service 
came to light at the spring 


meeting of the counsellors. NB 


With no dissenting voice 
they agreed that if any one 
factor was basic in the 
poor performance of be- 
ginning college students, 
it was that these students 
had no effective technique 
of study. As a result, 
throughout the spring and 
summer, the heads of de- 
partments either wrote or 
supervised the writing of chapters on how to 
study their particular subjects. These were writ- 
ten in the most practical and direct form, show- 
ing the whole process of studying any given 
subject in all its concrete details and with as 
many specific examples as it was possible to in- 
clude. These chapters were preceded by an in- 
troduction explaining in the simplest concrete 
terms the difference between high school and 
college studies, the methods of adjusting to this 
difference, and the general principles of the 
psychology of learning, of the budgeting of 
time, of adjustment to home and school condi- 
tions for study, and of general methods of mem- 
orizing. This booklet was mimeographed and 
sold to the entering freshmen in the current year 
at cost. The reaction of the students has been 
strongly favorable. Many attribute the ease and 
success of their adjustment to college work to 
this 125-page pamphlet. It has won favor also 
outside of Wisconsin, having been adopted by 
some universities and colleges, and what is 
still more gratifying, by several high schools 
which have reissued such parts as they could 
utilize for their specific needs. The booklet is 


EVERYONE who has had his 
name written into history has 
been a person who had a pur- 
pose in life and the determin- 
ation to stick to it. 

—Katherine Negley 


to be revised and published within the next 
year or two as a manual for study. 

Such a service as the counselling service 
here outlined is interesting, however, only in 
its results, and I shall therefore hereafter con- 
fine myself to the discussion of how it works 
in particular cases. 


A Left Handed Bridge Builder 


TUDENT, A. S., ranking 100 percentile 

in the psychological test, with an extra- 
ordinarily fine record in high school, entered 
college. Throughout his life he had built a 
dream of being a civil engineer, and desired 
intensely in future time to create great bridges 
or erect giant dams. By 
the midsemester he was 
found to have a grade of 
A in history, English, and 
mathematics, but in topo- 
graphic engineering and 
mechanical drawing he had 
failed. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the advice 
would be for this boy to 
give up his long estab- 
lished ambition and to turn 
to some other line for 
which, presumably, he 
would be more fitted. His 
counsellor, searching for causes of his failure 
in engineering courses, discovered by means 
of administering the Johnson O'Connor finger 
skill test that the boy was entirely lacking in 
fine coordination between brain and hand. In 
consequence, he could not make any but the 
scrawliest maps and sloppiest mechanical draw- 
ings. He was then given the O’Connor test for 
engineers and passed with a high A. On going 
back into his childhood history, it was dis- 
covered that he had been born lefthanded but 
that in the early grades his teachers had forced 
him to use his right hand. This apparently had 
led to the development of poor coordination. 
The student himself was grateful to find out 


what was the matter with him. He has 
switched to the left hand and is making 
some progress. He is determined to go through 
the engineering school to fulfill his life ambi- 
tion, compensating for low grades in courses, 
wherein he is forced to use his fingers, by fine 
performance in theoretical work. A conference 
was called which included the counsellor, the 
boy, and a practicing engineer, in which the 
engineer convinced the boy that this plan 
would be feasible despite his handicap. 
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Air Minded Youth Turns Lawyer 

MORE typical is the case of G. F., another 

boy of fair high school performance, of 
an intelligence percentile of 78, who entered 
the engineering course here and failed miser- 
ably. A conference with the counsellor con- 
vinced both him and the boy that the latter 
had been struck by an attack of what we call 
““Lindberghitis,’ and had decided to take en- 
gineering so that he might wing his way 
through the skies. Careful examination of the 
boy’s high school record showed that he had 
done his best work in English, history, and lan- 
guages, and after considerable discussion, he 
switched his course from 


him the wisdom of following one of two 
courses: either dropping out of college and go- 
ing to work for a company that would force 
him to acquire work habits, or to undertake to 
replace his long established bad habits with 
good ones of study. So far as the love affair 
was concerned, it was pointed out to him that 
the young woman in question would think 
much more of him, be prouder of him if he 
succeeded in his courses than if he failed. As 
a result, G. S. has shown a steady improvement 
in his work and will, in all probability, finish 
his college course satisfactorily. 


I might add that in such cases, when the 
student wants to drop 





engineering into pre-law 
where he is rapidly turn- 
ing academic failure into 
success. 


AN ARTISAN who is only 
an artisan, a doctor who is 
only a physician, a 


courses he is doing badly 
in, we have found that 
by adding courses, he is 
kept busy enough to 


school : ; r 
force himself into time 


So Smart He Failed 


COMPARATIVE- 

ly large number of 
failures, so this counsel- 
lors’ group finds, are ex- 
emplified by G. S. who, 
if I am permitted to put 
it that way, is a college 
failure because he has 
too much brains and abil- 


teacher who is only a school- 
master, does not last. He 
breaks down in an emergency. 
He is a temporary asset who 
becomes a liability. So the 
man must be trained while the 
artisan is being trained. The 
man must be educated at the 
same time that he is preparing 
for his profession. In other 
words, liberal education is not 
to be limited to schools and 
colleges of liberal arts, but 
the technical and professional 
schools must likewise educate 


budgeting and competent 
work habits. 

C. C. is the self-sup- 
porting student who fails 
because of the combina- 
tion of a low high school 
record, a low percentile 
on the psychological test, 
and the necessity for sup- 
porting himself in part 
while he is going through 


ity. Quite a number, both 
boys and girls, appear in 
clear perspective in the 
following picture of 


liberally. 





Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 


college. His mind is ob- 
viously dull compared 
with that of many of his 
classmates. Nevertheless, 
he is a plugger. An ex- 


N. Y. University 








G. S. His mind is very 

keen. He is a good mixer and loves social life. 
He found in high school and here that in many 
courses he could get by with scarcely ever, as 
students phrase it, ‘‘cracking a book”. The re- 
sult of this is that he has never established a 
consistent work habit in anything. He does not 
know what it means to drive through to the 
mastery of a single assignment. He has estab- 
lished no adequate technique of study in any 
course. His interests, because they are so keen 
and so varied, have never gone below the sur- 
face in any single subject. Because of the estab- 
lishment of these sloppy habits, when G. S. 
reached the normally stiffer courses of the 
second semester of his freshman year, he be- 
gan to fail. At the same time he fell in love 
and joined an outside society which occupied 
a good deal of his time. The combination was 
ruinous. In consequence, it was necessary to 
call him in and analyze, impersonally and ob- 
jectively, his whole situation and point out to 
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amination of his schedule 
and of his weekly expenditure of time showed 
him to be 16 hours in classes, 25 as an em- 
ployee in a filling station, and spending 55 
hours a week at his studies. In such cases, it is 
always a question whether the boy should re- 
main in college at all, should not rather enter a 
job and plan to advance himself by the practical 
training route rather than the theoretical. In 
this case, however, the counsellor was able 
with the boy to so rearrange the time budget 
and cut his class schedule to 10 hours that he 
is now getting C’s in three courses where he 
was previously getting two D’s and two Fail- 
ures in four. So keen was his ambition to re- 
main in college and to graduate that there was 
in the final analysis no question of his being 
urged to discontinue college. 


J. H. started the semester’s work with a bet- 
ter than B average. About midsemester she 
took a violent slump. In conference with her 
counsellor she disclosed the fact that her mar- 
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ried sister had been taken ill with tuberculosis 
and that her chum had been killed in an auto- 
mobile accident. Her whole family and she 
were therefore in the midst of an emotional 
upheaval, and she found herself not only un- 
able to work on her studies but actually brood- 
ing, and contemplating suicide. The counsellor 
in this case served fully as an aerating agent in 
bringing out and clarifying the emotional and 
mental issues. There was no hearty backslap- 
ping and urging the student to cheer up, but 
rather an aloof, intelligent discussion which 
brought to the girl a realization that facing 
life’s brutalities and tragedies rather than flee- 
ing from them brought definite compensations, 
and that the future might be brighter because 
of the present darkness and tragedy. In this 
case the college work was brought more or less 
back to normal by the end of the year, although 
in some cases involving a similar emotional 
turmoil, we have not been so fortunate. 


Helping Parents Help Children 

T HEN, despite all that the counsellors can 

do for the student, he or she fails or is 
put on probation, the parents are called in for 
a full conference with the counsellor. With- 
out a single exception, we have found this pro- 
cedure highly satisfactory. The method is as 
follows: 

The counsellor analyzes objectively the en- 
tire situation of the girl or boy as he under- 
stands it. Then he begins to outline, with the 
help of the parents, suggestions or possible 
plans for further development of the student. 
In cases where it seems advisable for the boy 
or girl to enter business or industry instead of 
attempting to go on with college, the parent is 
made very definitely to understand that the 
counsellor considers work other than that in 
college just another route toward success and 
happiness in life. It is, I think, essential that 
this point should be made perfectly clear to 
both the student and the parents because very 
often a vicious emotional condition is devel- 
oped in the family if this is not made clear. 

In witness of this I would cite the case of 


F. R. who failed in his first semester at West 
Point four years ago. He himself and his par- 
ents developed the attitude that F. R. was 
therefore a complete failure and would be so 
through life. For four years the boy has 
slumped to menial work, has kept aloof from 
young men and women of his own age, has 
been more or less jibed at by his family. A 
situation was created so dangerous that it might 
easily have eventuated in tragedy. The boy, 
however, grew hungry for companionship and 
for school work. A counsellor saw him, called 
in the parents, talked the whole situation over, 
and in six months he is practically out of the 
woods and headed for success. In my opinion, 
the stigma of failure attached to students who 
have been dropped or put on probation very 
often leads to a ruinous inferiority feeling and 
to consequent grave results. 

The reaction of the parents to this careful 
analysis has been highly favorable. They feel, 
I think, in all cases, that the college authori- 
ties have taken a personal interest in their child 
or children; that the fault lies in part with 
them, with the system of education, and with 
the student himself; that, nevertheless, the 
situation is far from hopeless. They are often 
very eager to express their gratitude for com- 
ing, possibly for the first time, to a pretty full 
realization of the habits, mind, methods, and 
interests of their children and of the possibili- 
ties for their future development. If, during 
the conference with the counsellor, it appears 
to him that the parent or parents are receiving 
his report with any reservations or suspicions, 
he keeps on probing until the whole matter is 
cleared up. 


In the opinion of the counsellors’ grou 
here, the use of such mental hygiene anode 
as have been described, while they perhaps can 
never lead to an eradication of student failure, 
can and do, nevertheless, greatly diminish it. 
We feel that perhaps this counselling of stu- 
dents in combination with some careful revi- 
sion of the curriculum may lead in time to the 
fullest possible solution of the problem of stu- 
dent failure in college. 





‘Tis better to have tried in vain, 
Sincerely striving for a goal, 

Than to have lived upon the plain 
An idle and timid soul. 

Tis better to have fought and spent 
Your courage, missing all applause, 





FAILURES 


Than to have lived in snug content 
And never ventured for a cause. 

For he who tries and fails may be 
The founder of a better day; 

Though never his the victory, 
From him shall others learn the way. 


—Edgar A. Guest 











Did Wisconsin Harbor the 





Harry Richardson 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Lost Dauphin of France’? » » » 


OR the first time in 135 years the secret 
records of the court of Vienna have been 
opened to students of history. Official pa- 

pets may be found which will bring to light a 
tragic story of an European royal family at the 
time of the French revolution and prove the 
romantic significance of a small house situated 
high on the bluffs of the Fox River, three miles 
south of De Pere, Wisconsin. 

“What became of the lost Dauphin of 
France?” will be asked by many Wisconsin 
people when letters and documents are re- 
vealed for the first time. “Did he become in- 
sane through mistreatment and die in the tem- 
ple prison, or was he smuggled out of France, 
later to appear as an influential inhabitant of 
the Fox River Valley, where he lived in a small 
but significant dwelling on the Fox River?” 





View from the Williams “Royal” Estate 


Eleazar Williams, a missionary to the Wis- 
consin Indians, claimed to be the lost Dauphin 
of France. This became known through him 
after he was paid a visit by Prince de Joinville 
of France. Much passed between them and on 
the Prince’s departure the startling announce- 
ment came out that Louis the Seventeenth had 
not died in prison but was none other than 
the poor Wisconsin missionary. But he did not 
go to France to renounce his birthright. He 
preferred poverty and exile instead. 

Fine looking, and a man of engaging man- 
ners, Eleazar Williams became a conspicuous 
figure in the early settlements in this locality. 

He might have been taken for a Mexican or 
a Spaniard for his olive complexion. In fact, 
many likened his countenance to the Bourbons 
and not like the Indian tribes from which he 
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Was This the ‘Castle’ of the Lost Dauphin? 


was to have sprung. His inborn refinement 
and cleverness at books indicated a birth very. 
little like those with whom he lived in the 
early pioneer days. 

Williams began his career at mission work 
prior to 1812. After serving as a spy during 
the war he took up the life as teacher of the 
Oneidas in the Mohawk Valley where he be- 
came a great influence among the tribes. He 
mastered their language, revised their alphabet, 
and made the interpretation of their own lan- 
guage easier for them. 


IS success in dealing with the Indians 

turned his head to further greatness after 
his transfer to the agency house which stood on 
the north bank of Dutchman’s Creek where it 
empties into the Fox River. Here he dared to 
unite not only the Oneidas, but the whole Six 
Nations into a despotic commune which would 
include all the country west of Lake Michigan 
into one Nation. The Indians lost faith in 
Williams with the failure of the empire. 

The papers recently opened in Vienna may 
then prove the identity of this mysterious in- 
dividual who lived in Wisconsin. The French 
family which moved to a small town near Lake 
Champlain did have with them the idiotic boy 
who lost his mind in the French prisons when 
the royal family was dispersed. It is true then 
that Belanger announced on his death bed in 
Louisiana that he brought the young Prince, 
son of Louis XVI, to America and left him 
with an Indian family in New York. And the 
Prince De Foinville’s visit was for the pur- 
pose of getting Williams to sign away his 
right to the throne. 
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The Old White School 


Will Never Be a >>» 


We wish to express our appreciation 
+ Mrs. Geraldine B. Clark and Mr. 

. F. Collins, of Stevens Point, who 
bal kindly supplied us with informa- 
tion concerning this romantic pioneer 
school—the Old White School of Stev- 
ens Point. 


pe college has i its s homecoming 











and_reunion—it’s as chronic as an- 
nual charges of ‘“‘overemphasis’’ of 
football! Who has not received an an- 
nual “pep” letter from an undergradu- 
ate committee or the dean, sounding 
“assembly” in a verbal blast which is 
designed to make the oldest alumnus 
don a paper cap, whirl a ‘Class of 88” 
banner above his head, and give three 
rusty cheers for “dear old Podunk”! 
If you’ve ever lived in a college town, such 
demonstrations are periodic. The townspeople 
just smile indulgently, and merely lift curious 
eyebrows when a group of sixty-year old “play 
boys” daringly ‘‘steal” the campus barber pole 
(put up once a year for that purpose) and 
sportively parade to the assembly grounds for a 
fire. “Just like haa: years ago, by jingo. Re- 
member, Ed «. 

These reunions are like colds—periodic, and 
more or less inevitable, but not exciting enough 
to leave one with more than a headache, and a 
realization that the old bones creek quite a bit 
after a three inning ball game. 

In contrast to this, Stevens Point has a re- 
union one dreams of—one full of significance, 
romance, and feeling. The ‘alma mater” is not 
the college—it is a tiny, white, wood structure 
—treplica of the Old White School. Today that 
school is gone, but the “alma mater” spirit 
lives, just the same. 

Imagine yourself a boy or girl of the early 
1850’s—far from cities, in the little backwoods 
community of Stevens Point. It was rumored 
that the town was to have a real school—with 
a real, honest-to-goodness full-time teacher! Of 
course the Clark Street one-room structure was 
called school—but this was to be a clap board 
building, with four rooms and real desks! 

After securing the promises of a young trav- 
cling bookseller, John Charles Fremont Ma- 
loney to assume the role of teacher, the city 
“dads” combined their capital and labor to 
erect the Old White School. Between 1858- 











Replica of Old White School 


This tiny model of Wisconsin’s most famous grade school 
stands in the heart of Stevens Point. Its design was taken 
from an old drawing of the original school. 


1877 this structure was the sole educational 
unit in the community—to many it was kinder- 
garten, high school, and college, combined. At 
first the tiny school was ill equipped, and schol- 
ars brought their own chairs to school. As the 
years passed, the desks became carved treas- 
ures—hearts, initials, and holes laboriously 
drilled gave ‘evidence of continued usage. 


Torn Down In 1904 

ND then, in 1877, a new high school was 

built, and the Old White School had to 
share its long-time monopoly on education. 
Though reduced to a grade school, the old 
structure continued to resemble a buzzing bee’s 
nest, until 1904 when an unfeeling city council 
decided that its rickety old walls would have to 
be replaced by a modern structure. So, cold 
brick and concrete replaced the weatherbeaten 
clapboards; and an efficient but meaningless 
electric bell clanged, in contrast to the musical 
old hand bell, used to call the children from 
their games. 

The Stevens Point youngsters of 1904 
thought the change a perfect one—but their 
fathers and mothers, who had helped carve 
those old desks, and helped carry wood for the 
old stove, wished that someone would keep 
alive the memories of their school. Individuals 
soon realized that other Old White School 
“alumni” felt the same way, and so, in 1904 
one of the most unusual educational organiza- 
tions in the United States was launched—an 
alumni association of a four room school which 
had been torn down! 
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On October 22, 1904 the first formal meet- 
ing of interested parties was held in the offices 
of Byron B. Park, Stevens Point. It was decided 
that all persons who had attended the Old White 
School from 1858 to 1877 were eligible to 
membership. After some concentrated research 
it was found that approximately three hundred 
men and women were eligible—some in Texas, 
others in California, Wash- 
ington, Maine, and all points 
between. Forms were sent out 
and the over-whelming re- 
sponse showed that scores of 
them remembered the debt 
they owed their “‘alma mater,” 
and were anxious to pattici- 
pate in an association of Old 
White schoolers. 


Throughout the early 
months of 1905 plans were 
made for the first reunion. 
Invitations were issued, and 
on July 25-26 scores of old 
schoolmates met and talked 
over old times. Most of the 
attendants were Wisconsin 
people, though a few came 
from other states. Many sent 
regrets and asked for a re- 
union in 1908. And so it was 
planned. In 1906 the local 
Old Whiters had a “get to- 
gether,” but the 1908 plans were of paramount 
importance. That was the same year the city 




















Mrs. G. B. Clark—Vice Pres. 
Her Records are Worth Keeping 
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H. L. Green—Pres. 
Backer and Leader of the Movement 
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was planning to have a general homecoming, 
in commemoration of the semi-centennial of 
the incorporation of the community as a City. 


The Great Reunion of 1908 


ROM August 5 to 8, 1908, Stevens Point 

had the greatest reunion in its history. 
The Old White School Association was the 
center of interest. People 
from California, Texas, New 
Jersey, and many other states 
answered the old school bell 
used so long ago. Grey-haired 
men, some old and tottering, 
came across the school 
grounds and met comrades 
who hadn’t shot a marble or 
rolled a hoop for many a 
decade. It was a merry throng 
who trooped into the modern 
school—how they all dreamed 
of the old wooden school they 
loved so well! Roll was called ; 
George Stenger of Green Bay 
accounted for his tardiness by 
the fact that he had to side 
step his wife, knowing full 
well he would meet many of 
his “‘old flames” at the re- 
union! They hooted at old 
reminiscences, sang old songs 
to the accompaniment of a 
little, old, foot organ, and listened with re- 
spect to their old teacher, Dr. Maloney—with 
far more respect than years before! 


That was a reunion, and ever since, the Old 
White School association has kept in touch 
with its members. Many beloved members have 
long since answered the final school bell of life, 
but others keep alive the immortal spirit of 
this little pioneer Wisconsin school. Today, on 
the site of the Old White School, there stands 
a well built replica of the original structure— 
correct to the smallest detail. 


It’s many years since we've heard of any- 
thing quite so expressive of the appreciation of 
education, and we wish there were more groups 
in Wisconsin who revere their grade school 
enough to form associations of this kind. The 
present officers, Henry L. Green, Chicago, presi- 
dent; Mrs. G. B. Clark, Stevens Point, vice- 
president; George L. Rogers, Stevens Point, 
treasurer; and W. F. Collins, Stevens Point, 
secretary are all working in close cooperation 
to preserve the memory of this little pioneer 
school which meant so much to each individual 
student. 
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The Enemy of Prosperity .. + 


Underproduction What Shall We Do About It? 


Here is a school teacher's response to “The 
Enemy of Prosperity: Over production”, by 
Stuart Chase (Harpers Nov. 1930). The au- 
thor of this paper presents some vital view- 
points of the modern teacher. Read it... 
you should enjoy it. 











URELY, surely, this is the Machine Age! 
S Even the small child recognizes it. When 
questioned by the natural-gas installation 
salesman as to the age of his father, Teddie 
Smith, aged ten, replied, ‘That's a funny 
question. He’s not so old, 


recommendations, to be sure, but one field has 

been omitted, and that is Education. 
T IS true that the youth of our country are 
attending school until the age of eighteen 
(are they taking it seriously?), that school- 
houses have been tremendously improved—in 
fact they, too, are in the “million-dollar class 
of industry’—and that teachers’ salaries now 
permit the teacher to subscribe to at least two 
magazines a year and to attend a good lecture 
or cinema, well, at least every pay-day. But 
that is only half the story, and it seems to me 
that all the way along we have had only one- 
half the story—the mate- 





I guess. He flies a plane; 
pop sold his old plug-car 
a long time ago.” 

The fact is so many old 
plugs were sold such a 
long time ago and so many 
new machines were sub- 
stituted that we have not 
had anything hungry 
enough to eat the oats 
which, by the way, we are 
producing in larger quan- 
tities today than we did 
in the “horse age’. 

Statistics indicate that 
we ate producing about 
2,000,000 more cars than 





Teacher-Training 


HE standards which teach- 

ers are required to main- 
tain are continually rising. 
Their work takes on a new dig- 
nity. It is rising above a call- 
ing, above a profession, into 
the realms of an art... . It is 
not too much to say that the 
need of civilization is the need 
of teachers. The contribution 
which they make to human wel- 
fare is beyond estimation.” 

—Calvin Coolidge 


rial story, the story that 
deals with things: brick, 
auditoriums, heating 
plants, shoes, axes, and 
“overhead” generally. 
Yes, indeed, as a nation 
we are rather well housed 
and clothed, and as to be- 
ing fed—I leave it to you. 
American women, at least, 
will admit that dieting 
has been popular for some 
time. Nevertheless, I ven- 
ture to say that we are 
only half-fed after all, and 
it is this “half-feeding” 
which is the other side of 








we buy, close to 

600,000,000 more pairs of shoes per year than 
we have feet for, and, yes, 6,000 varieties of 
single-bit axes, more varieties than were even 
needed when we were many latitudes and longi- 
tudes of virgin forest. Nevertheless, look at us! 
Certainly 1930 does not seem to many like a 
Golden Age. In spite of an ability to produce 
and our extreme efficiency—we are lacking; 
bread-lines are increasing, charity drives are 
popular, and the streets are marched by unem- 
ployed men. Chimneys of industry are sending 
up rather lean puffs of smoke—it would almost 
seem that the “lean years’”’ are upon us. Quite 
a paradox, this, the air is still scented with the 
opulence of big business but scented also with 
the dust motes of markets crashing. 


And so it is that economists berate overpro- 
duction, /aissez-faire, and the anti-trust laws, 
and advise an alliance between industry, trade 
association, and government; and, particularly, 
the establishment of a National Industrial 
Planning Board to gather facts and advice as 
to every major economic undertaking. Worthy 


the story—the underpro- 
duction side—the educational error in this un- 
employment crisis. 

We have been hearing much in these days 
of ‘mass production”. Too much, in fact, and 
not quite enough have we heard of the nature 
of the product, its real economic value. In fact 
real and relative value have slipped out of real 
use. But if we have not heard, we certainly 
have been made rather forcefully to see and, 
sadly enough, to feel. Education has caught the 
malady of big business—namely “mass pro- 
duction” —and really it has had no right to 
the disease. Methods used in the manufacture 
of shoes and, yes, even of the most luxurious 
of automibles, have nothing to do with the 
development of the intellect in the young— 
but have much to answer for in the neglect of 
the spirit. 

I am constantly reminded of the way little 
Teddie announced the age of his father—‘‘he 
has sold his old plug-car’. Someone once de- 
fined a university as Mark Hopkins on one end 
of a log and a student on the other. I am 
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afraid we have sold the old log. A simple defi- 
nition, indeed, but our million-dollar schools 
to the contrary, what a genuine education was 
afforded in Mark’s day; also, what a privilege 
to be a teacher! We could not put over that 
kind of education on our wide-eyed taxpayers 


are slipping into disuse and the thousand frills 
are becoming so popular that it is no wonder 
to me that as a nation we are producing 78 
sizes of bed blankets and 278,000 types of 
men’s sack suits. 

The school year is already well under way. 







today. They can point to 
an elaborate school build- 
ing with pride, but to 
point to a generously and 
genuinely educated school 
boy, well—they prefer to 
review the Grand Army of 
the Unemployed as it 
marches by in every town- 
ship of this Republic, 
while mass education fur- 
nishes recruits as it moves 
along. 


NTER the class-rooms 

of most American high 
schools today and see 
what you will find. One 
teacher and thirty or more 
pupils per class will give 
you quite a royal recep- 
tion. It has even been ru- 
mored that one visiting 
parent believes a teacher 
can teach fifty as well as 
she can teach twenty; and 
it seems the teachers are 
taking the compliment 
smilingly, and wearing out 
prematurely! Strange that 
the same idea does not ap- 
ply to the number of chil- 


Suppressed 
Desires of a Teacher 


I'd like to be a pirate maid 
And plow the rolling sea, 

And drink great draughts of bitter ale, 
And shout out lustily— 

But I am teaching fractions, verbs, 
And rivers in geography. 


I'd like to hold a telescope 

Ranged on horizons gray cloud-flecked; 
I'd like to swagger blithely from 

All that is circumspect— 
While I am telling Jack and Jean 

To keep their heads erect. 


I'd like to treasure as rare coins 
Old fears and loves and hates; 

I'd like to swing a shining dirk 
And halloo to my mates— 

But I sit calmly watching girls 
And boys learn history dates. 


I'd like to live this pirate life 
For years and years and years; 
But I must put away these dreams, 
And frown away my tears, 
And firmly send Leander Jones 
To wash his grimy ears. 


—Daisy Lee Ervin, 


Some instructors, however, 
are still learning the 
names of their pupils and 
trying to tie them to the 
correct collar. Perhaps 
there has been a lapse in 
memory training—but a 
teacher's memory alone 
will not save the nation. 
In such cases pupils have 
small chances of being 
known as_ individuals; 
rather, they are fortunate 
if they are adequate lec- 
ture sponges, absorbing 
what they can from this 
mass education. 


ECENTLY a young col- 

lege graduate called 
me on the telephone, hop- 
ing that I might tell her 
how she could avail her- 
self of a school position 
for the coming semester. 
Could I have spoken 
plainly, I might have said, 
“Young lady, who guided 
you vocationally? Don’t 
you know that production 
is exceeding consumption 
today?” Could I have 











dren in the best-regulated 
of * families today. There 
we dare speak quite out- 
loud on the subject of 
birth control, but in the school—well, the 
teacher should believe in—mass production. 
If she were born without a conscience, she 
might, and perhaps, in this machine-age, even 
that kind of creature may be produced; but if 
she isn’t, you may be sure that she'll never live 
long enough to need a pension; even at that 
the state loses! 


But to return to the class-room. Multiply 
the thirty present in one class by at least five, 
and the total heads to count, train, and render 
intelligent equal one hundred and fifty. Usually 
the count does not end there. She most likely 
has an advisory group and is expected to assist 
in school activities as well as to contribute to 
the social life of her community. Mass pro- 
duction all right! As a result the three “R’s” 
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Midland School spoken fairly, I might 
have said, “You ought to 
have no trouble at all. We 
need an additional teacher 
for every two or three teachers employed to- 
day”; but that would not have been wise, so I 
just advised her to apply to her superintend- 
ent of schools and secretly hoped, at least, 
that she would get a place in the substitute 
line. She sold me some bits of ribbon over a 
dime-store counter last week! 


I am inclined to believe that memory would 
really be a good thing for the entire nation to 
have right now, for we have frightfully for- 
gotten that the war is over, that we no longer 
need to feed the world, and what is more to 
my point, that we have increased the school 
population by raising the age to eighteen and 
have really decreased the number of Mark 
Hopkinses to be employed; as a result these 
boys and girls of ours are literally going 
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e « e EDUCATION... 


MARK HOPKINS sat on one end of a log 
And a farm boy sat on the other. 
Mark Hopkins came as a pedagogue 
And taught as an elder brother. 
I don’t care what Mark Hopkins taught— 
If his Latin was small and his Greek was naught— 
For the farmer's boy he thought, thought he, 
All through lecture time and quiz, 
“The kind of a man I mean to be 
Is the kind of a man Mark Hopkins is!” 


Philosophy, languages, medicine, law, 

Are Peacock feathers to deck the daw, 
If the boys who come from your splendid schools 
Are well-trained sharpers or flippant fools. 
You may brag of your age and your ivied walls, 
Your great endowments, you noble halls 


And all your modern features, 
Your vast curriculum’s scope and reach 
And the multifarious things you teach— 
But, how about the teachers? 
Are they men who will stand in a father’s place, 
Who are paid, best paid, by the ardent face 
When boyhood gives, as boyhood can 
Its love and faith to a fine, true man? 
No printed page nor spoken plea 
May teach young hearts what men should be-— 
Not all the books on all the shelves, 
But what the teachers are themselves. 
For education is: Making men; 
So is it now, so was it, when 
Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
And a farm boy sat on the other. 


—Arthur Guiterman, Kansas Teacher 








through high school in such large numbers that 
in the jostling and pushing of minds, not of 
bodies—for we have been rather gracious about 
body room—some are hopelessly overlooked, 
and others are pushed through by the very 
momentum of the crowd. Of course, there is 
another result: many college graduates cannot 
find teaching positions. 

For a while educators believed that the un- 
usually bright child was not getting enough 
attention; today, many are saying that we need 
good followers and do not lack leaders. It is 
suggested that individual differences take more 
cognizance of the slow child, but in a system of 
mass production I say, reverently, ‘Thank God 
for the leader; teachers have so little time to 
educate the follower that the latter’s one hope 
lies in having some leader-pupil in his class 
who can lead the class discussions and solve 
the home-work problems for him.” 

We are told by some who are more inter- 
ested in the spirit of the individual than of the 
mass, (knowing that the mass is made up of 
individuals), that Helen Keller is a glowing 
example of one who might have been a prob- 
lem had not a teacher found the way to make 
her see and hear. Too true, but remember that 
is merely another illustration of Mark Hopkins 
on one end of a log and a pupil on the other. 
What could Miss Sullivan have done with a 
room full of pupils? We should remember that 
hers was the exceptional pupil, really. The 
learning process is actually a bit slower when 
one has to arouse not only senses but also sen- 
sibilities! 

OW just what does all this have to do with 

unemployment? Just this: unless intellect 
equals ingenuity, one will overbalance the 
other, and if ingenuity overbalances intellect, 
well, we shall continue having more sizes of 
bed blankets than we have beds, more coal 


than we can burn, and more children in one 
class-room than we can truly teach. As a re- 
sult, more capital will go into the corporation 
than into the pocket of the employee, more 
into the million-dollar building than into the 
minds of the Pupils, more into seating capacity 
than into brain development; the body will diet 
while the mind may starve, not for lack of 
food, but for not having been taught how to 
feed upon it. Machinery is ready, beyond a 
doubt, for the five-day week, yea, even the 
three-day week; but leisure time looks a bit 
askance at the way men and women may 
“stagger” through it. We have been producing 
things and emphasizing efficiency in such pro- 
duction. Small wonder that we have succeeded 
in flooding the market with things. An auto- 
mobile may be assembled in thirty minutes, 
but it does take a bit more time and care to 
assemble the parts that make an intelligent and 
happy individual. 

Even so, therefore, it seems to me that Edu- 
cation must hang her head as the army of the 
unemployed goes marching by, for had her 
teachers had as much opportunity to develop 
the intelligence as to provide for the body, 
America to-day might not be without a pro- 
gram of industrial co-ordination, sensible use 
of capital, and production in things of the 
spirit as well as of the body (278,000 types of 
men’s sack suits, for example). 

Finally, therefore, you educators, keep Theo- 
dore Smith’s teacher as young as his father— 
give her once more Mark Hopkins’ log or 
Socrates’ street corner whereby individuals 
may have a little more than a tag; then, per- 
chance, she may go to the cinema or concert 
once a month without falling asleep, and 
young America’s mind will leave school in a 
more dignified manner—without the pushing 
and shoving. 
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Real Snowbound 


Scholars on Washington Island » » » 


We are indebted to Mr. William J]. Gilson, 
County Supt. of Schools, Door County, for sup- 
plying us with all facts concerning Washing- 
ton Island, and the educational problem con- 
fronting the people of this interesting Wiscon- 
SiN community. 








\/ HAT city child has not experienced 
the thrill of reading Whittier’s 
“Snowbound’’? Yet, with it all, there 
is merely a flight of imagination, for no mat- 
ter how hard it snows there are always snow- 

plows charging past his home in the morning— 

clearing a disheartening path to the school 
door. Dreams, nothing but dreams for the city 
child. 

But not so for the little scholars of Wash- 
ington Island—that picturesque rocky block of 
land torn from the point of Door county; a 
little kingdom by itself. During the summer 
months boats pass between the thumb and the 
island—boats carrying tons and tons of pota- 
toes, fruit, and dairy products, wrested from 
the rich but scanty soil. As the fall winds blow, 
the 784 inhabitants prepare to “dig in.” 
Houses are banked with straw and leaves and 
barns are re-enforced, to check the cold blasts 
sweeping over the lake. Then, when the whis- 
tling winds churn the waters of the Devil’s 
Door into a foaming barrier to navigation the 
little Wisconsin community becomes cut off 
from civilization. One old native still recalls 
the time when this isolation meant extreme 
suffering on the part of farmers and fishermen. 

“It sure was tough,” he smiled in recalling 
the incident, ‘After the first month we run 
plum out of tebaccer. Course we had plenty to 
eat, but them plugs were as necessary as food 
an’ drink. We tried willow bark, cabbage 
leaves, an’ juniper twigs but nothin’ would do, 
so as soon as the ice was thick enough to hold 
a man we shipped off old man Miner to Green 
Bay, forty miles away, for a six months’ supply 
of chewin’ plugs”. 





Hardy Norsemen Loved Its Rugged Shores 


EW people in Wisconsin know about the in- 
teresting island north of Door County. The 
entire area is less than six square miles, and 
though its soil is thin it is rich enough for 
careful farming and dairying. Originally it was 
settled by a handful of hardy fishermen— 
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Lucke School—District No. 3 
One of Four—With no “Big Brother’? High School 


Danes, Norwegians, and Icelanders who rev- 
elled in the rugged shores, the slashing waves, 
and the fishing grounds which reminded them 
so much of “home.” But soon the woodcutter 
came; and then the farmer; each adding his 
chapter to the recurring drama of pioneering, 
lumbering, and agricultural development of the 
state. 

And even today this little island remains in 
many respects aloof from the rush and push- 
ing of its parent state. Some of the youngsters 
have drifted off to work in the paper mills of 
Green Bay; some attend college, or seek their 
fortunes in other states. In 1910 there were 
903 humans on the island; today there are but 
784. Yet those who remain are building the 
Island into a model community. Though geo- 
logically isolated the inhabitants can boast of 
this unique distinction—sf the spirit moves 
them the entire population could go automobile 
riding at the same time, for any mathematician 
will concede that 784 individuals can be ac- 
commodated in the 219 cars owned and op- 
erated by Washington Islanders. And roads? 
You should see them—fine, smooth highways 
of crushed rock, built with care, and maintained 
with a diligence customarily lacking in more 
populous and uninteresting communities. 

One could go on endlessly recounting inter- 
esting bits of gossip concerning this Wiscon- 
sin community. Here are a few scattered facts 
of interest: there is a community doctor, but 
there are no charity cases, every household be- 
ing self supporting from the earliest settlement 
of fishermen 100 years ago; the greatest enemy 
of the farmers is the skunk, planted there a 
number of years ago by the state, and today the 
only chicken thief on the island; there are no 
colored people; the gross population includes 
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The Wind-Slashed Shores of Washington Island 


164 horses and mules, 706 cattle, 28 sheep, 
and 70 swine (all figures as of February 5, 
without allowances for natural increase of 
stock) . 


An Odd Educational. Problem 


RUT of greatest interest is the school situa- 

tion. This little community has four schools. 
The inhabitants have an unusual respect for 
education, so frequently found in communities 
where fathers and mothers till the soil, and 
dream of better opportunities for their sons 
and daughters. The school census for the year 
ending June 30, 1930 showed that 290 boys 
and girls of school age, from 4 to 19 years of 
age, attended the four schools: Jackson Harbor 
school, district No. 4, Lucke school, district 
No. 3, state graded school at Washington Har- 
bor, district No. 1, and state graded school at 
Detroit Harbor, district No. 2. 

Until the children of Washington Island 
reach the eighth grade they are adequately pro- 
vided for, in an educational way. The six teach- 
ers are all ‘‘live wires,” but no provision has 
been made for a high school, and many young, 
curious minds are denied the stimulation of- 
fered by a high school training. 

To the average layman it might seem like 
an absurdly simple problem. 


“Sure,” the average Wisconsin man would 
say, in an expansive mood, ‘‘build ‘em a school 
—they'd appreciate it.” 

The fly in the ointment is this: 

Subsection (1) of section 40.64 relating to 
Union Free School Districts requires a mini- 
mum of 36 square miles in territory and a 
minimum valuation of $1,250,000 for the es- 
tablishment of a Union Free High School. The 
town of Washington has an area of only ap- 
proximately 67% of the minimum required of 
36 square miles. The town of Washington has 
a county equalized assessed valuation of 
$880,124 for 1930 and therefore considerably 
below the required assessed valuation of 
$1,250,000. Therefore, under the law as it 
stands the town of Washington could not le- 
gally establish a high school. 


A Brave Attempt for Better Schooling 


ENIED a high school by restricted geo- 

graphic area and the necessary property 
valuation, the loyal parents have in the past 
done more than their share to provide for a 
high school. In the fall of 1921, district No. 2 
Washington organized to offer ninth and tenth 
grade work with the district supporting the ex- 
tra department, which became necessary, with 
the parents sending students contributing partly 
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to the cost. The divided support of high school 
work continued in 1921-22 and 1922-23. Un- 
der the plan of part support by the district and 
part support by families in 1921-22 and 1922- 
23, the per capita cost to families was $50.00 
the first year and $75.00 the second year. The 
extra amount paid by families was above their 
share of local, county, and state taxes paid in 
the regular way. The district which was the 
only one that had adequate room for offering 
high school work refused to support the high 
school work as a district for 1923-24, because 
of the tax burden. Consequently, no high 
school work of any kind was offered in 
1923-24. 

In the summer of 1924 the parents of chil- 
dren who were eligible for high school work 
discussed the problem and decided to arrange 
to have high school work offered independ- 
ently of district No. 2. This meant that the 
opportunity for high school work was to be 
made possible for those eligible, by maintain- 
ing and supporting an independent depart- 
ment, the expense of which was to be paid on 
a per capita basis by the families anxious to 
give their boys and girls the advantages of at 
least the first two years of high school work. 
District No. 2 would not consent to be respon- 
sible for maintaining the extra department and 
share the expense. 


The above plan went into effect with the 
approval of the state department in the fall of 
1924. Two years of high school work were of- 
fered. The entire expense of high school work 
was paid by parents on a per capita basis above 
what each family was required to pay in the 
regular taxation channels. 


According to the plan the families paid the 
following per capita amounts: 1924-25, $90; 
1925-26, $85.00; 1926-27, $95.45; 1927-28, 
$98.25; 1928-29, $86.35; 1929-1930, $91.75. 

From 1921 to 1930, inclusive, taking the last 
ten years, 183 boys and girls completed their 
eighth grade work in all the elementary schools 
on the Island and earned eighth grade di- 
plomas, making these boys and girls eligible 
for high school work. Of this number over the 
ten year period, 71 enrolled as first year stu- 
dents in high school work offered in a first class 
graded school and 112 did not enroll. This 
means that only 38.7% of eighth grade gradu- 
ates enrolled in high school work and the re- 
maining 61.3% of the eighth grade graduates 
did not take advantage of the high school work 
offered. These facts take into consideration 
only those who enrolled as first year students 
and do not take into account the number of 
those who dropped out after the first year be- 
cause only two years of high school work were 
offered, or because of those who dropped out 
because they could not afford to complete their 
junior and senior years in a regular high school 
elsewhere. 

That’s the situation on Washington Island 
today—an improvised plan meeting require- 
ments inadequately and offering no equalized 
opportunity for high school work. They are 
“snowbound’—not only literally but figura- 
tively; for most of them are now shut off from 
the educational world beyond 8th grade, with- 
out the advantages of other children who hap- 
pen to live in an area meeting the geographic 
requirements of the law. 





« « Ol Leave Me Lay! » » 


O, leave me lay! 
I never want no more of English themes! 
Take them away! 
They haunt my waking hours, they vex my 
dreams! 
O, leave me lay! 


O, leave me lay! 
I know that when once more from bed I’m 
risen 
To face my day 
I'll see (something like this) : 
“Them books ain’t hern, but hisn!” 
O, leave me lay! 


O, leave me lay! 
Themes in battalions come! Not singly! Not 
in pairs! 
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They're out to slay: 
I pay them off with E’s, G’s, U’s, and Fairs! 
They still dismay! 


O, leave me lay! 

I’m all done in! I faint toward heavenly rest! 
Leave earthly day! 

And when in cold, cold earth among the blest 
You lie me away, 


There leave me lay! 

And when young Gabe lifts loud his lyric lilt 
I hope you'll say: 
“She’s weary! On her themes 

Not ink, but her heart’s blood’s been spilt— 
O, leave her lay.” 


—Hannah G. Schloth, in Western Education 
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Playing ‘Injun’ at School 


VER so often teachers, as well as business 
men, housewives, actors, and chimney- 
sweeps go “‘stale’, and the teaching pro- 

gram seems devoid of novel innovations. Miss 
Lillian Oien, teacher of 
Brill state graded 
school, Barron county, 
hit one of those bleak 
spells one day, but in- 
stead of going through 
the same old paces she 
resolved to consult with 
her students and try to 
determine what kind of 
work would interest 
them. 

One night the entire 
school “stayed after’, 
and when Miss Oien 
presented her idea 
there was a babble of 
voices and many curi- 
ous opinions. But over 
in one corner several 
boys started ‘‘Let’s play 
Injun’”’, and soon ev- 
eryone was thinking in 
terms of bows, arrows, 
scalps and canoes. 

“All right”, said Miss 
Oien, “there are lots of 
things about the In- 
dians we don’t know. 
Let’s look over our In- 
dian books and find 
out how they lived, 
how they cooked, and 
what they used for 
knives and forks. Then 
let's draw pictures of 
these things and make little models of their 
wigwams, canoes and bows.” 

The effect was electric. Boys stayed after 
hours to model canoes, while the little girls 





W hat Interest Will Do 
Indian Project in Brill State Graded School 


= hours sewing little clothes for Indian 
olls. What had been dry reading now took 
on new life, and curiously enough, the children 
learned far more than Indian lore; they came 
to know about the for- 
ests of America, the 
animals of plains and 
woods, and all about 
the slow evolution of 
agriculture and domes- 
tic life among the 
ptimitive tribes which 
used to live in Wis- 
consin. 

At first Miss Oien 
acted as guide, but 
within a week or so the 
children were develop- 
ing their own ideas for 
study, and what had 
been work for them 
suddenly became play. 
Some of the individual 
and group projects un- 
dertaken were: 

Free hand drawings 
of: Indian boys hunting, 
Indians travelling, A pa- 
poose, Indian homes, Pot- 
tery, Cooking meals. 

Free hand paper cut- 
ting of: Indian homes 
and woods, made as a 
built-up poster from col- 
ored construction paper; 
Indians in war dress, and 
in blankets. 

Wigwams from birch 
bark; Feather head dress; 
Bows and arrows; Rug 
making; Dressed dolls; 
Stone pestles; Designs for 
wigwams, blankets; Dyes 
made from fruits, nuts, leaves, or roots. (These were 
made in the crude fashion the Indian would use.) 
Necklaces; Wigwams from poles and skins (cloth) 
block printed; Original stories using Indian char- 
acters; Stories told in picture writing. 








B* LAW and punishment, by social agitation and discussion, society can 
regulate and form itself in a more or less haphazard or chance way. But 
through education society can formulate its own purposes, can organize its 
own means and resources, and thus shape itself with definiteness and economy 
in the direction in which it wishes to move. 

—John Dewey 
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What About Life 


Lee C. Rasey 


Article No. § 


Insurance As A\n Investment? 


Outlining a recommended program of finan- 
cial investments for teachers Mr. Rasey gives 
us a brief statement of the value of insurance. 
It is noteworthy that Mr. Rasey—a bond man— 
sees the value of both types of investment. 
We hope that many Wisconsin teachers will 
utilize the unselfish offer of Mr. Rasey (see 
box), and write him for sound, impersonal 
advice on matters of finance. 











N THESE brief discussions on the subject of 
investments four points have been empha- 
sized: the importance of regular habits of 

saving, the danger of loss through carelessness 
in selecting a security, 


of another. Life insurance is one of the sound- 
est and most effective means of investment. 


4.5% Interest 


HEN a policy has been in force for a few 
years the cash value is actually greater 
than the amount of money which has been paid 
for the investment portion of the contract. At 
that point the creation of an estate has cost 
nothing. Carried through a period of years, 
there is a return in cash value of from 4% to 
514%, compound interest on the investment 
part of the payments. If one objects to the pro- 
tection cost, amounting roughly to about 25% 
of the payment, he will 





the means that may be 
used for assuring 


possibly eliminate in- 
surance from his invest- 





safety, and the value of 
investing as compared 
with speculating or 
gambling. There will 
be presented at this 
time the matter of an 
investment programme. 

It is my opinion that 
one of the first and 
most important items in 
an investment pro- 
gramme is life insur- 
ance. Each individual 
knows his own problem 
of protection. This dis- 
cussion is concerned 
primarily with invest- 
ment value, not protec- 
tion. The purchase of 
any life insurance pol- 
icy is an investment. 
It is not even necessary 
to buy an endowment 
policy or a twenty-pay- 
ment life policy to se- 
cure an investment. 
The purchase of life in- 





Mr. Rasey To The Rescue 


just a word of warning—before 
the open season begins for sales- 
men offering choice blocks of se- 
lected stock in the Stay-put Potato 
Bug Squasher Manufacturing Com- 
pany, or any of its subsidiaries, the 
Purgold Mining Company, or the 
Domesticated Diamond Miners Cor- 
poration of Patogonia. 

We’ve been imposing on Mr. Rasey 
so much that we’ve asked him to do 
us one more favor—to give personal 
financial advice to any Wisconsin 
teacher writing him. 

“Delighted,” said Mr. Rasey. “But 
please make it plain that I’m not a 
fortune teller, crystal gazer, or a di- 
vinely inspired oracle. Please omit 
questions concerning next year’s 
crops, or individual cases of neuritis. 
I stick with finances.” 


If you are seeking sound financial 
advice from a man thoroughly ac- 
quainted with teacher problems 
write: 

Mr. Lee C. Rasey 
414 Title Guaranty Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








ment plan. There is 
ample reason however 
for covering, partially 
at least, the property 
value of life. That por- 
tion of the payment is 
simply a part of the 
running cost of living, 
and little different from 
fire insurance covering 
the automobile. The in- 
vestment part of the 
contract is obviously a 
sound value, yielding a 
good income. The ele- 
ment of safety, which 
has been stressed 
throughout this discus- 
sion, cannot be obtained 
with any greater de- 
gree of assurance than 
in a life contract in a 
good company. 

This form of invest- 
ment has the added ad- 
vantage of making a 
regular programme 





surance is in many respects like buying a bond 
on partial payment plan. Interest is paid on 
the investment made; the cash is available in 
case of necessity; it can be used as collateral; 
and an estate is immediately created. Life in- 
surance is not a matter which begins to be ef- 
fective ten, twenty, or thirty years from now. 
It is not primarily a means by which one may 
unselfishly make expenditures for the benefit 
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more assured. The resolution to save is easily 
forgotten, but life insurance premiums are 
paid. The sacrifice is so definitely tangible that 
payments are continued regularly. While life 
insurance is but one item in a complete invest- 
ment programme, it is clearly an important one 
and one that should have early consideration. 

Next month we shall consider stocks and 
bonds in an inyestment programme. 
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Good Will Day >» >» » 


HE celebration of Good Will Day, May 18, 
7 is an international movement. It origi- 
nated in America at the great Interna- 
tional Educational Conference at San Francisco 
in 1923, which was attended by delegates from 
all the civilized nations of the world. 
One of the questions discussed at some 
length was the inaugurating 


Mrs. Mary D. Bradford 


Kenosha 


and city wide celebrations. I was especially 
impressed with what our neighbor at the north 
was doing. The province of British Columbia, 
under the leadership of its Minister of Educa- 
tion, had had a general observance of the Day. 
In one city the “Good Will” motto was “More 
friendships, fewer warships.” 

It would be deplorable if 





of a world-wide custom of 
devoting one day in the year 
to thought about the inde- 
pendence of the people of 
the world, and to the promo- 
tion of friendship among the 
children of all nations. After 
much discussion, the day set- 
tled upon was May 18, that 
being the date upon which 
the first peace conference met 


men free; 


“In hearts too young for en- 
mity, 
There lies the Way to make 


When children’s friendships 
are world wide, 

New ages will be glorified. 

Let child love child, and strife 
will cease, 

DISARM THE HEARTS,— 
for that is peace.” 

—Ella Blair Jordan 


“good will’ day were the 
only day of good will. In all 
schoolrooms where there are 
international-minded teachers, 
and in all school systems 
where there are international- 
minded leaders, many oppor- 
tunities occur day after day 
to promote good will among 
children. Opportunities for 
impressing the commercial 





at The Hague in 1899. The 
name “Good Will Day” was adopted. 

Out of the San Francisco Conference came 
the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions. Since then biennial meetings have been 
held, the first in 1925 at Edinburgh, Scotland; 
the second in Toronto, Canada in 1927; the 
third in Geneva, Switzerland in 1929. In July 
1931 the meeting will be held in Denver, 
Colorado. 

Reports on the celebration of Good Will 
Day ate always heard at these great gather- 
ings—from China, Japan, India, South Africa, 
Australia, European countries, South America, 
Canada, and America (that is, United States); 
At the first biennial in Edinburgh, I was priv- 
ileged to be a delegate and listened to the re- 
ports. Although the movement was only two 
years old at that time, interest was wide spread, 
as is shown by these reports. Again at Toronto, 
I listened to further speeches telling of state 


and economic interdepend- 
ence of peoples occur frequently in the study 
of geography. There are many opportunities 
for awakening appreciation of the contributions 
of many foreign peoples to the indispensable 
riches we all enjoy in spiritual heritage of 
what is true, what is beautiful and what is 
good—art, music, literature, science. 

Good Will Day should be the culmination of 
a whole year’s program. On that day the re- 
sults of work carried on over a considerable 
period may be made known—letters from chil- 
dren from some remote school room in South 
Africa, South America, Japan, or in our own 
country, with whom our children have corre- 
sponded; or the letter to the children of the 
world sent out year after year by the Children 
of Wales may be read and discussed. 

It is in the children in the schoolrooms of 
Wisconsin and other states that a genuine de- 
sire to help the cause of permanent world peace 
may be created, and without world peace noth- 
ing else we may work for will matter much. 








So I asked him, ‘“Tell me true, 
Are you Pole or Russian Jew, 
English, Scotch, Italian, Russian, 
Belgian, Spanish, Swiss, Moravian, 
Dutch or Greek or Scandinavian.” 





“| Am Just American” 
Just today we chanced to meet 
Down upon the crowded street; 
And I wondered whence he came, 
What was once his nation’s name. 


Then he raised his head on high, 
And he gave me this reply: 
“What I was is naught to me, 
In this land of Liberty. 

In my soul as man to man, 

I am just American.” 
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The Compensations of 
An Itinerant Music | eacher 


The life of a 
music supervisor is 
no ‘pipe’, but it 
has its compensa- 
tions. At least Miss 
Goldene Sterling, 
popular music su- 
pervisor in Green 
Lake county finds 
real joy in her 
work. 








T IS both signifi- 
cant and note- 
worthy that the 
fathers and moth- 
ers through- 
out Green Lake 
County arte de- 
manding public 











« « Music and Citizenship » » 


‘THE object of teaching music in the 
schools is not to make musicians, but to 
make better citizens; and to this end each 
child must be developed physically, emotion- 
ally, and intellectually. If he is over-devel- 
oped physically he tends towards the brute. 
If he is over-developed emotionally he be- 
comes a crank. If he is over-developed in- 
tellectually he becomes a cad. But if he is 
evenly and equally developed, physically, 
emotionally, and intellectually, he becomes a 
well-balanced individual. Outdoor games, 
gymnasiums, and the like develop the child 
intellectually. And it is left to music to de- 
velop the child emotionally. It is easy to un- 
derstand the growing importance of music in 
the school curriculum in developing respon- 
sible citizens. 


—Phonograph Monthly Review 


Goldene Sterling 
Music Supervisor 
Green Lake County 


HE problem of 

teaching music 
must be taken se- 
riously. The pur- 
pose of the music 
lesson is not solely 
to furnish amuse- 
ment for social oc- 
casions. Unfortu- 
nately, in some 
school systems, 
music, as a course 
of study, is only 
valued to the ex- 
tent which it can 
offer frills and 
entertainments. Of 
course, music 
should give pleas- 
ute both to the 
performer and to 





school music for 
their children be- 


the listener, but, in 
its study phase, the 








music class must 





cause they have 
come to believe 





have the same 








that it refines, en- 
riches and completes the lives of these children. 
This indicates that the parents are asking more 
of our educational system—that they are awak- 
ening to the vital need of spirtual and emotional 
training as well as the long accepted intellec- 
tual development. Truly, the ability to sing, 
to appreciate discriminately, and to enjoy the 
best music is the rightful heritage of every boy 
and girl. The child’s ability to express him- 
self in music, no matter how amateurish, 
greatly enhances his ability to understand and 
enjoy the musical efforts of others. This abil- 
ity and training is indispensable leaven for the 
true business of living. 

“Everybody neighbors through song”. 
Neighboring, in its broadest sense, is necessary 
in our day of complex and diversified living, 
for, with our own intense and driving inter- 
ests, we are prone to forget the equally im- 
portant interests of others. This was not true 
in the earlier days when the word neighbor 
meant almost as much as the word relative 
does today. Song is the medium that restores 
the much needed neighborliness of yesterday 
because when folk sing together the united 
emotional effort and response cause them to 
forget their individual differences and to be- 
come friendly neighbors. 
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scholastic standards 
and serious class attention which is given to 
other subjects. The acquisition of musical skill 
is as dependent upon a long period of careful 
study as the attainment of any other skill. 

The itinerant music teacher, albeit she must 
travel far and near, occasionally through woods, 
cornfields, and snow drifts, experiences a real 
thrill in the opportunity for inspiring pupils, 
teachers, and communities, and in the variety 
of contacts which she makes. She gains, I 
know, as much as she gives. 

Let us peek in at the first rural school I 
ever entered. The children in this little, one 
room, rural school were all a-thrill because the 
long expected music teacher had arrived. 
Other class activities were temporarily laid 
aside and, with all desks cleared and each child 
in his seat, we were ready to begin. We de- 
cided to sing “America” because old and young 
are supposed to know this song even if it is 
the only one in their repertoire. Then came 
the first awful shock. I could not recognize a 
phrase of the song, which they sang in harsh, 
throaty tones, as belonging to “America”. It 
sounds unbelievable, but it is not in the least 
an exaggeration to say that I found this true 
in many schools. The discouraging part of it 
was that the children themselves didn’t realize 
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their error. We soon had them reseated with 
the so-called monotones in the front seats and 
those who could carry the tune in the rear 
seats. Then, with the pupils who had mono- 
tone voices listening, we sang ‘‘America”’ again 
and it seemed almost a miraculous change. 
However, we could not let the monotones sit 
and listen during the entire period. Each 
needed individual help and a chance to sing 
by himself. The problem of the monotone is 
complex; suffice to say that every monotone, 
excepting the child who is in need of a phy- 
sician’s aid, can be cured in a comparatively 
short time; whereas, if he is allowed to sing 
along with the other children, he would con- 
tinue to be a monotone during the remainder 
of his life. 

After helping the teacher to discriminate 
between those who should sing and those who 
should listen for a while, I realized that my 
next task was to show the children the differ- 
ence between a well placed tone and a harsh, 
throaty one. It was necessary to establish a 
realization on the part of both the teacher and 
children of what a beautiful singing tone is 
and how to obtain it. 

Finally, we hopefully turned the lesson into 
an appreciation class. Our first record was a 
violin solo with a piano accompaniment. Need- 
less to say, many children did not recognize 
the tone of a violin or even a piano. Some of 
them called it a saxaphone—some a band. No 
doubt those were the only musical terms they 
were familiar with. 

After a rest period, we attempted some 
thythmic and interpretive work with records. 
The lack of response of most of the children 
was immediately apparent. They were afraid 
to move, they failed to appreciate and interpret 
the mood of the music, and were embarrassed 
by whatever effort they were encouraged to 
make. How better may we develop personal- 
ity, freedom of movement, and expression than 
by breaking down all these inhibitions? That 
is one of our greatest problems. 

S I traveled from school to school, I found 

many types of teachers; for example, the 
teacher who said that her pupils enjoyed sing- 
ing the “Old Gray Mare” so much that they 
sang it every day; teachers who were them- 
selves monotones and still insisted on singing 
with the children; teachers who did not know 
how to use a pitch pipe and did not under- 
stand the need of it, but who could no more 
teach a music lesson without one than I could; 
teachers who insisted that boys with changing 
voices sing, with the result that an everlasting 
distaste for the divine gift of song was devel- 
oped in them. These same teachers now teach 


on the average of three new songs a week. If 
the teacher is a monotone, she selects the best 
unchanged voice in her room to sing in her 
place or she uses the victrola or piano. The 
boys with changing voices sing only when it is 
comfortable for them to do so, and the mono- 
tones in the rooms are gradually vanishing. 
Best of all, both the teachers and children take 
genuine pleasure in their music class. 

One blustering, cold day last winter, when I 
had about thirty minutes to spare, I stopped at 
a rural school on my way home. Imagine how 
happy I was when the teacher told me that 
one little fellow, having heard that I was to 
be in that vicinity, had walked many miles to 
school because it was too stormy for his father 
to take the sleigh, on the chance that the 
music supervisor might stop at their school. 
Surely we teachers must ever remember that we 
are dealing with very impressionable material 
and that unconsciously we are vitalizing and 
molding lives. 

ARLY in the spring of 1929 we discovered 

that a very unusual harmonica band had 
been developed in one of our state graded 
schools. It was led by a little crippled lad who 
leaned against a chair for support during his 
performance. In this same school, an even more 
youthful director was leading the first three 
gtades in rhythm band work. Many of the 
children in our schools were able to play the 
harmonica by this time. This instrument is 
valuable because the rudiments of music, 
namely; rhythm, melody, and harmony may be 
taught through playing it. 

The following spring the children gave a | 
Music Festival as a climax of the year’s work. 
In the morning, the various groups competed 
in harmonica solos, duets and group playing; 
singing, in groups and solos; folk dances, and 
appreciation work, which consisted of the rec- 
ognition of classical selections, of simple 
rhythms, and of the instruments of the orches- 
tra. In the afternoon, nearly a thousand Green 
Lake County children were united in song for 
the first time in their lives. Children of all 
nationalities and varying environments stood 
side by side, forgot their differences, and 
“neighbored” through the songs they sang. 

After this day of song fest, harmonica and 
rhythm band playing, and colorful folk danc- 
ing, tired but happy boys and girls went home 
with a new inspiration in their hearts. Music 
had become a real means of expression. 

Our earnest plea is, “Music for all rural 
children, so that their lives may be enriched 
and completed by these cultural experiences, 
which are already the heritage of most city 
and village children.” 
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State Department >» >» » 


Curriculum Reorganization 


3%. 
State High School Supervisor 


N A PREVIOUS article I spoke of the de- 
cline of the textbook in high school educa- 
tion due to the rise of new learning objec- 

tives. It has been found by expensive experi- 
ence that a logical organization of subject mat- 
ter is often unsuited to the educational needs 
of adolescent youth. As a substitute for the 
time-honored textbook we have had in the 
last decade or so two proposed bases for re- 
organizing the curriculum. They have come 
from two of the leading teacher-training insti- 
tutions of the country and embody the educa- 
tional philosophies of these two schools. One 
is the unit, the other the project. 

The unit of learning as developed by Morri- 
son is defined as “‘a significant and compre- 
hensive phase of some field of learning that, 
when mastered, proves an adaptive step in the 
adjustment of the individual.” The secondary 
school curriculum is to be built up out of these 
units. They are the significant learnings the 
acquisition of which by the race makes the dif- 
ference between savagery and civilization. They 
are selected by the teacher who sets them up as 
goals and directs the pupils toward their mas- 
tery. The pupil’s behavior is to be modified 
in a definite way by them. The educational 
theory back of the unit is that of adjustment 
* as indicated in the definition. The teacher 
looms large in the selection, direction, and 
motivation of learning under a unit curriculum. 





A project on the other hand, as defined by 
Kilpatrick is a ee act’’ on the part 
of the pupil. The educational theory back of 
the project is thus stated by Dewey: ‘‘No one 
seriously questions that, with an adult, power 
and control are obtained through realization of 
personal ends and problems, through personal 
selection of means and materials which are 
relevant, and through personal adaptation and 
application of what is thus selected, together 
with whatever of experimentation and testing 
is involved in this effort. Practically every one 
of these three conditions of increase in power 
for the adult is denied for the child. For him 
problems and aims are determined by another 
mind. For him the material that is relevant 
and irrelevant is selected in advance by an- 
other mind. And, upon the whole, there is 
such an attempt to teach him a ready made 
method for applying his material to the solu- 
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tion of his problems, or the reaching of his 
ends, that the factor of experimentation is re- 
duced to a minimum.” 

Perhaps the most important principle under- 
lying the project is that of respect for person- 
ality; that pupils should be treated as persons 
and not as things. It must be admitted that 
the administration of the public school, even 
in the high school grades, has been very auto- 
cratic; that pupils have had very little freedom 
of choice but much dictation and indoctrina- 
tion. If we believe in democracy we must teach 
it in our public schools. But how can we teach 
it there if we fail to practice it? The ap- 
plication of this principle has already revo- 
lutionized the practice of teaching in the kin- 
dergarten and has greatly modified that in the 
primary grades. It is being tried out in the 
college and the university but has had little 
effect on the high school. 

In the reorganization of the secondary cur- 
riculum after the failure of logically arranged 
subject matter as presented in the traditional 
textbook, we are confronted with two appar- 
ently conflicting ee represented by the 
Morrison unit and the Kilpatrick project. They 
embody two opposing philosophies of educa- 
tion representing institutional adjustment on 
the one hand and individual freedom on the 
other. This is an age-old conflict and the prac- 
tical solution has always been a compromise; 
the truth undoubtedly lies between the two 
extremes. It is our duty as teachers, therefore, 
to understand the significance of these two the- 
ories of life and education as far as we can 
and to select those elements from each which 
seem most fitting to the solution of the prob- 
lem at hand. We cannot wait for others to de- 
cide the matter for us. 


Advisory Committee 


HE first meeting of the professional advisory 
committee of the National Survey of Edu- 
cation mentioned in these columns last month 
was held in conjunction with the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence at Detroit, 
: the Hotel Ft. Shelby, February 24, at 9:15 

. M. 

At this meeting, called by Commissioner of 
Education, William John Cooper, the members 
of the advisory committee were given detailed 
information concerning its organization and 
function and there was a discussion of the gen- 
eral purposes and plans of the survey. O. H. 
Plenzke, First Assistant State Superintendent of 
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Wisconsin, and Honorable J. D. Millar, Dunn 
County, are included in the membership of 
this committee. The purpose of the national 
survey is to secure usable information in ref- 
erence to an alleged over supply of teachers 
from the national standpoint. 


Biennial Report 


TATE Superintendent John Callahan's bi- 

ennial report for the years 1928-30 has 
been completed as far as this office is con- 
cerned and the new report will be received 
from the printers about the time teachers are 
reading this issue of the WISCONSIN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION. 

Part I of the report includes a foreword by 
John Callahan, an article on High School 
Progress and Problems by J. T. Giles; Voca- 
tional Subjects in the High Schools and Grades 
by H. W. Schmidt; Special Education for 
Handicapped Children by Henrietta V. Race; 
Division of Crippled Children by Marguerite 
M. Lison; Special Education for Children 
Handicapped by Deafness, Blindness and 
Speech Disorders by Lavilla A. Ward; School 
Building Program and School Building Surveys 
by H. W. Schmidt; and Progressive Movements 
in Wisconsin School Libraries by M. H. 
Jackson. 

Part II includes educational statistics com- 
piled by Charles E. Limp, with a list of thirty- 
eight statistical tables on various phases of edu- 
cational work in Wisconsin. . 


Memorial Day Annual---1931 


\V/ ORK on the Memorial Day annual for 

1931 is nearing completion and county 
and city superintendents may expect a supply 
for distribution among the schools about April 
15. The material published in the new edition 
was compiled by J. F. Shaw and is designed 
to enable teachers to provide for a suitable 
Memorial Day observance in the schools on 
May 29 or some other convenient day. A fore- 
word by Mr. Callahan urges a general observ- 
ance of Memorial Day among the schools of 
this state. 


Among Wisconsin writers appearing in the 
1951 edition of the Memorial Day annual may 
be mentioned Governor Philip F. La Follette, 
Hosea W. Rood, E. E. Parkinson, Sylvia Sev- 
enich, E. S. McKay, Frank J. Lowth, Fred L. 
Holmes, M. H. Jackson, and Ninette M. Lo- 
water. 


Text Books and Work Books 


W ITH the advent and extension of the work 

book, the school library is drawn on as 
never before. The work book was started as 
supplemental to text book assignments. The 
tendency now is to make the text book supple- 
mental to the work book. Like all innovations 
this movement will doubtless go too far. In 
some subjects the work book may be the back- 
bone of pupil activity but in most subjects a 
carefully planned text book will continue to be 
the basis for class and individual work. The 
claims of many educators have always far ex- 
ceeded what later has proved to be good prac- 
tice. It is easy to generalize but we are dealing 
with concrete realities in teaching and manag- 
ing a school. 


Making me Ras OF It 


R AISING the efficiency of the country school 
is a national problem. Wisconsin is only 
one in forty-eight, but the problem is ours. 
Better trained teachers; better salaries for good 
teachers; more and better equipment; better 
buildings; more consolidations for economy 
and service; better supervision,—all these are 
nationwide demands. And facing these well- 
known needs comes the period of financial de- 
pression and the nationwide demand for re- 
trenchment. Wise indeed are those engaged in 
educational work if they recognize the princi- 
ples underlying these economic reactions and 
are willing to use the means provided to their 
utmost capacity, rather than to give way to dis- 
couragement. High tides and low tides follow 
each other with the certainty of periodic fre- 
uency. There will be waves to follow this 
Fesbuision. So let us make the most of what 
we have with the assurance that better days are 
just around the corner. 


ee 
Taxation 


OW is an excellent time for the study of 

taxation. Why money is needed. How it is 
raised. What is done with it. Who pay the 
taxes. Children in the elementary schools can 
find abundant materials for this study. Reports 
of legislative hearings are open to all. The 
study of taxation can be carried on while it is 
a real problem with tax payers and tax dis- 
tributors. The tax on the farm; the tax on 
gasoline used; the tax on incomes are different 
forms of taxation. Just read the newspapers 
and interpret together in class the meaning of 
it all. 
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Poise and Better Speech 


Carrie Rasmussen 


Auditorium Teacher, Longfellow School, 
Madison, Wi. 


as Goals for Grade Dramatics 


Getting children to do things naturally and 
without a feeling of selfconsciousness is the se- 
cret of dramatic instruction in the grades. Miss 
Rasmussen gives us some of her ideas on the 
best — to this problem among children 
of the lower grades. 











ural instinct, and at last the new educa- 

tion gives the development of this instinc- 
tive desire its rightful place. As long as two 
decades ago a few educat- 


D RAMATICS are based upon a strong nat- 


ADJUSTMENT is the great thing we are all 
striving to develop, though we work toward it 
in different ways. If a person is so socially ad- 
justed that he feels at ease in any situation he 
is an educated person. To reach such a point 
is not an easy matter. He must not only vee 
a great deal, but he must be able to skillfully 
use his knowledge when the occasion presents 
itself. It is through doing that we learn to do; 
so I believe the earlier we begin, the better we 
will do the job in the end. 


There is no one thing 





ors said dramatic educa- 
tion was essential and 
should be utilized; but 
not until this new idea in 
education—that the 
whole child must be de- 
veloped — has dramatics 
and speech training for 
children met with ap- 
proval. Better still, the 
old idea that dramatics 
was a luxury or some- 
thing suitable for holi- 
days or exhibitions, with too. 
no everyday use, has 
passed away; and now, 
the great possibility for 
self-expression, and the 
educational value in ev- 


learned 


turned. 





Just A Boy 


ON’T forget he’s just a boy; 
That he’s young and hasn’t 


How life’s corners should be 


Being just a boy he’ll do 

Much you will not want him to; 
He’ll be careless of his ways, 
Have his disobedient days, 
Wilful, wild and headstrong, 


Things of value he’ll destroy 
But reflect, he’s just a boy, 
Just a boy with a low I. Q. 


I try to teach my stu- 
dents; but I do believe 
that through careful di- 
rection of the auditorium 
classes students will be 
more able to adjust them- 
selves to all situations in 
life, and that, it seems to 
me, is the goal of all 
teaching. 

With these principles 
in mind, we divide our 
day of auditorium work 
into two parts. The morn- 
ing is given over to the 
fundamentals, or prac- 
tice work, and the chil- 
dren meet in regular 
classes, beginning with 


—Selected 








eryday use of dramatics 
and speech training, is recognized. 

Coincident with this change of idea, some- 
thing important has happened within the dra- 
matic and speech field itself. Instead of stress- 
ing the finished exhibitionary product, the 
process of creating is stressed—the growth that 
comes out of creating a play, a program, a 
monologue, or whatever it might be, is recog- 
nzed. This change in thought has given speech 
training and dramatics a rightful place in child 
education. As evidence of this recognition, 
auditorium work and speech work in the grades 
is a part of the curriculum in many places. 


Dramatics is but one phase of speech train- 
ing, just as it is but one phase of the new edu- 
cational code. If a child’s capacity for self-ex- 
pression is to be developed there are also other 
avenues of approach for this development in 
the auditorium or speech class. All education 
overlaps, so that it is difficult to assign a defi- 
nite responsibility to each teacher, but SOCIAL 
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the first grade. 


A Simple Beginning 


N THE first three grades, I begin in the Fall 
with Relaxation Exercises. Some soft music 
is played on the phonograph and the children 
lie down flat on the stage. I watch closely for 
the best resters and praise those who lie very 
still. Then we go into —_ rhythms, such as 
falling leaves, swaying branches, gathering 
nuts, a picnic in the park, and story plays. 
Gradually, we work into dramatic play. Play is 
serious to children. It begins when a tiny child 
pretends he is someone or something he is not; 
he is the doctor who has called to vaccinate 
himself, or the lady who has called to see his 
mother. He imitates what he sees. In child- 
play  sepc oe are not necessary; a little stool 
may be a bed, a boat, a house, an elephant, or 
anything; and only when it is a stool again is 
the play over. It may begin anywhere and end 
anywhere. The speech used is the child’s own 
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conceived conversation. Any source may be 
used for dramatic play: the home-room reading 
lesson, a story, a visit, a trip, home life, or a 
ride. Dramatic play merely develops the play a 
child employs from the earliest talking days. 

The transition from dramatic play to drama 
is made through pantomime. Anyone may be- 
gin—the teacher or a child. He may play the 
piano, tie a shoe, put on a mitten, etc. This 
offers a great field of variety. The pantomimes 
should be simple in the beginning. Examples 
are: bouncing ball, throwing ball, catching ball, 
hanging up clothes, sweeping, writing a letter, 
etc. 

Then we go into original plays. The advan- 
tage of original plays over written plays is that 
they express the dramatic level of the child; 
they are simpler, more easily understood, and 
easier to produce—therefore, they serve as a 
better starting point for dramatic development. 

Last of all comes literary stories and plays. 
They have a distinct value in beauty ad lan- 
guage, memory work, and exactness, and are 
thoroughly admired and respected by the chil- 
dren. 

In the upper grades and junior high school 
the work is divided into units, each unit last- 
ing three or four weeks. We begin with a 
month on Action, because action was funda- 
mental in the development of the race. We 
work in groups at first, to avoid self-conscious- 
ness. Some keginning examples are: building a 
bonfire, picking cherries, hanging pictures, row- 
ing boats, playing golf or tennis, playing ball, 
sewing. The groups grow smaller and smaller 
until by the end of the month children are do- 
ing things alone without realizing it. The best 
actors are chosen in each group until the best 
one is selected. 

In the next step we add words to our action, 
and call our work Monologues or Dialogues. 
Children seem to take up this next step natur- 
ally, and some interesting results are developed. 


Class Criticism of Individual Work 


ROM monologue we go into a month of 
voice work. No detailed mechanism of the 
voice apparatus is gone into, nor ate voices 
analyzed in detail, but the attention is turned 
to voice. Each child is asked to read something 
he likes, and as he reads the rest of us notice 
if he opens his mouth when he talks (uses his 
jaw), and if he uses his lips. Each child is told 
by the others in a friendly way what is noticed. 
Then we work on the sounds, ¢h, wh, 5s, 1, etc. 
Different games are used to make this feature 
more entertaining. 
Interpretation of Literature comes next. We 
do not go into the details of platform tech- 


nique. The student reads something he likes 
first. Then something is assigned. He is en- 
couraged to, first, find the true meaning, and 
second, to give the real thought to others. 

Then comes Story Telling. This is divided 
into three patts: 

1. Fables—since they were the first stories. 

2. Fairy Stories. 

3. Other Stories. 

Every child tells a Fable, a Fairy Story, and 
another story. These are criticized in a friendly 
way. Just a few principles are taught, such as 
looking directly at the group when talking, and 
being a part of the group, and not apart, as 
one is in acting. 

Dramatization comes in the last unit. What 
has been learned in the previous voice and ac- 
tion work is put together into plays and stories, 
and by this time the child has so much control 
over himself that he enjoys feeling it and dem- 
onstrating it. In this work he is taught a little 
about balance and color on the stage. As a 
final step the student studies original and 
printed plays. 

At the end of each unit the best work is pre- 
sented before a larger group. 

Every class in the upper grades is organized 
into a club, which holds a meeting every other 
Eriday. A president and secretary act for one 
month. Committees arrange the programs and 
talks, without adult aid. Sometimes the results 
are crude, but the children use all the talent 
they have, and this develops initiative. 

In the afternoon I give ah of my time to the 
developing and training of Assembly plays and 
programs. We have one program for the lower 
grades and one for the upper grades each 
month. Since all grade work seems to be cen- 
tered around a Unit now, we plan our plays 
and programs that way too. Each teacher is 
scheduled at the beginning of the year for a 
program, and she and I plan what it is to be. 

These programs are not given to secure pol- 
ished productions, but to afford opportunities 
for self-expression for as large a number as 
possible. It seems better to give a number of 
programs in a creditable manner, than to work 
with a small group to the point of approxi- 
mate perfection. It is the educational value to 
the child that is to be desired, rather than the 
putting on of a “show.” Recognizing the value 
of a finished production we try to perfect one 
or two plays during the year, to establish 
standards, 

In this time of fast changing methods and 
devices, one hesitates to express any definite 
ideas. Two years from now these suggestions 
may be antiquated; I merely present them as 
workable now. 
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An Academic |nter-School Meet 
For Healthy, Mental Competition » » » 


Here’s one way of combating the so-called 
over emphasis of athletics. Instead of con- 
demning the growing interest in athletics some 
up-and-coming Wisconsin educators got their 
heads together and started a novel form of 
academic competition. It worked—and now 
students enjoy mental gymnastic competition 
as well as tests of physical superiority. 











URING the school year 1929-30, the Up- 
per St. Croix Schoolmasters’ association 
sensed the fact that the regular academic 

work of the average high school is not com- 
manding the interest of pupils and teachers to 
the degree that athletics does. After studying 
the causes of this situation, it was decided that 
perhaps one big factor was the lack of inter- 
school competition in the regular academic 
work. It was therefore decided to hold an Aca- 
demic Meet. 

In organizing this first Academic Meet, it 
was decided to limit the competition to a few 
high school subjects that were taught in all 
the schools and to select the subjects so that 
every pupil in every school should take part. 
The subjects selected were English I, biology, 
geometry, American History, and American 
Literature. The problem of developing the in- 
terest of the students and of planning the in- 
struction so as to produce most effective re- 
sults was left to the individual schools. Re- 
sults of instruction were measured May 9th by 
means of administering tests in these subjects 
to all pupils enrolled. The tests selected were 
the Iowa State tests in all subjects except bi- 
ology, in which subject it was necessary to use 
the Kansas Biology Test. The Iowa tests were 
used because they are new tests made out every 
year and therefore had not been used by the 
schools before. Schools were paired for the pur- 
pose of administering and correcting tests. One 
member of each faculty administered the test 
to the school with which it was paired and 
each examining school was responsible for the 
correcting and double checking of the tests. 
Pupils winning first, second, and third prizes 
were given gold, silver, and bronze pins, as 


well as honorary membership in the Upper St. 
Croix Schoolmasters’ association. 

The average score of each school in each 
subject was determined and then the average 
score was turned into percentage of correct an- 
swets for the test. The schools were then 
ranked on the basis of the percentages ob- 
tained, and the average of these rankings de- 
termined the final ranking of the schools. 

The comparison of the twelve schools in 
Wisconsin is not significant enough to merit 
consideration here. 


How the Schools of the Upper St. Croix 
Schoolmasters’ Association Compared 
with lowa 
COMPARISON of about three hundred 
schools in the state of Iowa with twelve 


schools in Wisconsin which used the Iowa 
Academic Tests for the school year 1929-1930: 


Iowa State U.S.S.A. Iowa U.S.S.A 





Subject Average Average T. Score T. Score 
Geometry --. 12.11 14 50 57 
English Lit.-. 59.91 64.3 50 54 
English I .... 39.9 36 50 44 
Amer i- 

can Hist. .. 56.57 66 50 58 

Kansas Biology Test 
National U.S. S.A. Class 
Median Median 
Biology 42 42.3 


The project proved to be a worthy one from 
the start. Many supervisors made special ef- 
forts to check more carefully the efficiency of 
instruction in these subjects and to improve it 
where possible. The teachers indicated a greater 
desire to improve their work and welcomed 
supervision. Pupils carried on their academic 
work with more enthusiasm. Although this en- 
terprise was the first of its kind to be carried 
on in this section of the state, and although 
the technique has not been fully developed, 
yet the results have proved so encouraging that 
the Upper St. Croix Schoolmasters’ association 
is again carrying on this enterprise during the 
present school year 1930-1931. The subjects 
selected this year are English I, General Science 
I, English II, biology, geometry, physics, and 
American History. 





structors were.” 





AS professor was recently asked if he did not think fraternities 
and sororities were the greatest inspiration to students that the college 
now has. His reply is significant, ‘May be so, but I always supposed the in- 
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From the Bookshelf > >» » 





eee BOOKS eee 

O USE books rightly is to go to 
7 them for help; to appeal to them 

when our knowledge and power 
fail, to be led by them into wider 
sight and purer conception than our 
own, and to receive from them the 
united sentence of the judges and 
councils of all time, against our soli- 
tary and unstable opinions. —Ruskin 











Enriching the Curriculum for Gifted Children 


By W. J. Osburn and Ben J. Rohan, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


ASAIN we have the pleasure of reviewing a book 
written in part by a Wisconsin educator. Mr. 
Rohan, superintendent of schools at Appleton, worked 
with Mr. Osburn for five years, and the results of 
their studies are given in this book. “Enriching the 
Curriculum for Gifted Children” is a part of the fine 
Experimental Education Series, edited by M. V. 
O'Shea. The work has a distinct place of importance 
in the educational program, inasmuch as every 
teacher is constantly confronted with the problem 
of the smart youngster... in fact, he’s a much 
greater problem that the ‘dumb bell’, who in most 
cases is quiet and unimaginative. While most teach- 
ers feel the necessity of opening the gates for the 
brighter student, most educators think that this can 
only be accomplished through special classes. Accord- 
ing to Osburn and Rohan this is not the case... 
and the book is devoted to a discussion of how the 
brighter student can keep his mind busy, even 
though surrounded by a class going at a normal pace. 

Because the experiments were conducted in the 
Appleton schools, because the junior author is a 
Wisconsin man, because the subject is of importance 
in every school, and lastly because the book is pre- 
sented in a sound, scientific way we suggest that 
Wisconsin teachers read “Enriching the Curriculum 
for Gifted Children”. 


The Growth of the American People and 
Nation 


By Mary G. Kelty, Ginn and Company, Boston. 
Price $1.32. 


LL, those who read Miss Kelty’s previous book, 

“Teaching American History in the Middle 
Grades of the Elementary School” (November Jour- 
nal reviews) were probably impressed with the au- 
thor's scientific and scholarly approach, and a few 
probably thought, “I wonder if she ever tried out 
her theories”. This latest book from the pen of Miss 
Kelty is a direct answer to this question. 

Without excuses or mental reservations Miss Kelty 
has set out to make history popular with students of 
the elementary grades, and in conformance with this 
plan she has succeeded in presenting history as a 
flowing stream of life, rather than a series of un- 
related dates and events. We liked the book because 
we like history presented in that way. 

Read it—and see if you agree. 
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The Principles of Agronomy ; 
By Franklin S. Harris and George Stewart. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


] His revised edition will be welcomed by teachers 
of agriculture who want a text dealing with this 
particular phase of their subject. This text is divided 
into four sections. The first sixty-five pages deal 
with the environment, the structure and the functions 
of a plant. 

Part Two deals with the soil, treating of its nature, 
origin, physical properties and the upkeep of its fer- 
tility. One chapter each is devoted to the organisms 
of the soil, the tillage, and special problems of soil 
management. 

Part Three deals with the various field crops set- 
ting forth the geographical location of the crop as 
well as its management and usefulness. 

Part Four has to do with the problems of plan- 
ning a homestead and the rotation of crops as well 
as the equipment of the farm for economical pro- 
duction. 

The book, which is well illustrated, is also very 
interestingly written. 


Vocational Guidance 


Exploratory Science, A Means of Life 
Guidance 
By Ben J. Rohan, C. C. Nelson Pub. Co., Ap- 
pleton (Wis.). 
Now that guidance is the newest “brain child” of 
educators we find its initiation into high schools, 
and even elementary schools. Justly feeling that ev- 
ery worthwhile system of pupil guidance must be 
completely “sold” to teachers, Mr. Rohan (Supt. of 
schools at Appleton, Wis.) has written this book as 
an expression of his philosophy concerning the gen- 
eral field of student guidance. The book seeks to 
formulate the philosophy of life and education that 
underlies this new type of public school, where indi- 
vidual courses are planned with the sole idea of best 
fitting the individual to his ultimate environment. 

The author builds his philosophy around the con- 
viction that there are certain basic, exploratory sub- 
jects in the school system which should be used as 
the basis for guidance. He feels that junior high 
schools should introduce pupils to the several fields 
of human endeavor by means of the so-called “‘try- 
out” courses; these to be followed up with spe- 
cialized courses in the separate fields. 

While these so-called “‘try-out’ courses may be 
provided for in all branches Mr. Rohan directs his 
attention to the exploratory courses in science. How- 
ever, though of special interest to science teachers. 
all educators interested in the general program of 
guidance will find in these pages food for thought. 


Vocational Guidance and Success 
By Edward J. Gallagher, Brace Pub. Co., Mil- 
waukee. Price $1.20. 


NLIKE most of the vocational guidance books 
brought to our attention during the past few 
months this book attempts to guide the boy and 
girl, by giving them concrete ideas concerning vari- 
ous professions. While theories are given, they play 
a minor role in this volume . . . the center of in- 
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terest is the job and the child. In many cases the 
treatment seems unnecessarily simple, but it must be 
remembered that the audience is youth, and not ex- 
perienced middle age. While vocational guidance is 
the central theme, the author does not overlook the 
fact that character guidance, citizenship guidance, 
and health guidance are important counterparts to 
the general field of “fitting the man to his job”. The 
idea of the book is not new, and the treatment is in 
many cases repetition of material found in other 
books, but the whole work is so well ararnged, and 
so simply and logically presented that it undoubtedly 
will aid many youngsters in finding out what various 
vocations require. The author can certainly feel sat- 
isfied that he has prepared a workable guide for 
children who enter life work at an early age. 


More Than Text Books 


A History of American Government and 
Culture 
By Harold Rugg, Ginn and Company, Boston. 
Price $1.96. 


|| AVE you ever read Mark Sullivan’s “Turn of 
the Century” ... well this is a school book 
with the same general style, though not done with 
the complete treatment of Sullivan. But there is a 
similarity inasmuch as Rugg presents a fine picture 
of American life, from the angle of government and 
cultural history. This volume is intended to supple- 
ment his former book, ‘““A History of American Civ- 
ilization: Economic and Social’. Every page of the 
book is written in a smooth, understandable style, 
intended for school children. 


David Harum 


By Edward N. Westcott (ed. by Carrie Belle 
Parks), D. Appleton and Co. New York. Price $1.00. 


| HE publication of this old-time favorite is a part 
of the Appleton Modern Literature Series, and 
we wish to commend the healthy attitude taken in 
presenting this book. Rightly the editor urges teach- 
ers to use this book as a ‘fun’ assignment. The in- 
troductory words to teachers are especially delightful, 
and it would be well if more English teachers con- 
sulted the instructions frequently when making as- 
signments in general reading. A few examples of the 
“do” and “‘don’t’s. 

Don't require the class to write a character sketch 
of David. 

Don’t ask them to recite on the notes. If stu- 
dents feel the need of notes, they may find them in- 
teresting. 

Do let the class enjoy the book with chuckles. 

Make the most of this book as a point of de- 
parture for a study of dialect, usage, humor, village 
characters, best-sellers, or other interests which may 
be an approach to the difficult and important matter 
of literary criticism. 

Bravo, say we! 


Stories From the Operas 


By Gladys Davidson, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. Price $3.00. 


Al music lovers, young and old, will welcome 
‘ ‘\ this splendid work of Miss Davidson’s. Rather, 
it is a compilation of three works, ‘Stories from the 
Operas”, “Stories from the Russian Operas” and 
“More Stories from the Operas”. This omnibus vol- 
ume is complete in every detail; each story told with 





Check the progress of your 
geometry classes 


GEOMETRY 
WORK BOOK 


By H. B. Kingsbury, Chairman, 
Mathematics Department, West 
Division High School, Milwaukee, 
and R. . Wallace, Instructor, 
Mathematics, Calumet High School, 
Chicago. 


Eighty-eight modern-type tests 
on the facts and principles of 
plane geometry which furnish 
an accurate standard of meas- 
ure and relieve the teacher of 
the burden of planning tests. 
They not only test the student’s 
knowledge of geometry, but also 
his ability to apply that knowl- 
edge to practical problems. 
Price, 76 cents. 


Write Dept. W. J. E. for a copy 
on 10 days’ approval 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


524-544 N. Milwaukee St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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schools are now using 
the new 

















Atwood - Thomas 


GEOGRAPHIES 


Choosing them because their em- 
phasis on cause-and-effect relation- 
ships and intelligent citizenship re- 
flects the new viewpoint in geogra- 
| 





phy teaching. 


Choosing them because their tech- 
nique is modern, their information 
accurate, their visual aids unex- 
celled. Fully described in circular 
No. 684. 


_ Ginn and Company 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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An Educational Problem 
and Its Solution 


The Problem 


How to get worth-while results in 
junior business training 
The Solution 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


by JONES and BERTSCHI 


After ten years of experimentation 
most of our school executives have ar- 
rived at certain definite ideas and con- 
clusions as to the aims and content of 
junior business training courses. The 
problem has been to find teachable mate- 
rials that embody these ideas. 

General Business Science has solved 
this problem. The best evidence of this 
is that within six months after its pub- 
lication this text has been adopted by 
over five hundred schools. 

General Business Science—with its 
project pads, teachers’ manuals, objective 
tests, special service bulletins—is a 
flexible course, which may be easily 
adapted to the needs of your school. 

It will pay you to investigate General 
Business Science. Our nearest office will 
send you full information. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 





























New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Toronto London Sydney 
“" WINSTON ™= 


| e A Basal basbds 
of Work Type Readers 


THE NEw 
SILENT READERS 


By WILLIAM DODGE LEWIS 

and ALBERT LINDSAY ROWLAND 
Primer: Tots and Toys 
Book 1: Growing Up 
Book 2: New Friends 
Book 3: The Wonder World 
Book 4: Facts and Fancies 
Book 5: Whys and Wherefores 
Book 6: Scouting Through 
Book 7: Pioneer Trails 
Book 8: The Round-Up 


May we send you complete information? 





Misis JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 
s 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO Cs 
Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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extreme feeling and appreciation of the moods of 
the actors and the situations of each scene. The 
stories are more than the usual colorless outlines 
found in opera programs ... they are stories in 
their highest dramatic sense. If you're interested in 
music at all you will find this book a combined de- 
light and help in understanding and appreciating the 
finest gems in opera. Short biographies of the com- 
posers add considerable worth to the work. 


American Writers (Good Reading for High 
Schools) 
By Cross, Smith and Stauffer, Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston. Price $2.12. 


A NOTHER book in the splendid series ‘Good 
Reading for High Schools”. As the name im- 
plies this volume is devoted to gems of literature 
from the pens of American writers. Quite fittingly 
the book is divided into periods, starting with the 
English and Colonial Period, and running to the 
modern period of prose and poetry. The authors 
have chosen fine examples of each period, making 
the book a splendid collection of literature which 
every American child should know. 


New Books Not Reviewed — 


Lives of Today and Yesterday, Rowena K. Keyes.— 
D. Appleton & Company. 

Solid Geometry, Joseph P. McCormack—D. Appleton 
& Company. 

Stars Through Magic Casements, Julia Williamson— 
D. Appleton & Company. 

Plane Trigonometry with Tables, William Wilder 
Burton—Thos. Y. Crowell Co. 

Biological Foundations of Education, Caldwell, Skin- 
ner, Tietz—Ginn & Co. 

Romance of the Airman, Humphreys & Hosey—Ginn 
& Co. 

What Would You Have Done, Vernon Jones— 
Ginn & Co. 

High School Handbook of Composition, Woolley, 
Scott & Tressler—D. C. Heath & Co. 

Everyday Good Manners for Boys & Girls, Ernestine 
L. Badt—Laidlaw Brothers. 

The Indians in Winter Camp, Therese O. Deming— 
Laidlaw Brothers. 

Our Food Cupply. Alfred G. Oosterhous—C. C. 
Nelson Pub. Company. 

Our Earth and Its Neighbors, Irma Roemer—C. C. 
Nelson Pub. Company. 

Our Forests, Ben. J. Rohan—C. C. Nelson Pub. 
Company. 

Plant & Animal Neighbors, Frank B. Younger— 
C. C. Nelson Pub. Company. 

A Book of Ancient Peoples, Helen Corke—Oxford 
University Press. 

Argumentation and Debate, Carl G. Miller—Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

Development of Character Traits in Young Chil- 
dren, Amelia McLester—Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Little Readers for the Little Folks 


Elson Basic Readers, Scott Foresman & Co., Chi- 
cago. Prices, Pre-Primer 12¢. Primer 56¢ and 
Book One 60¢. 

| NTERESTING, simple and well thought-out read- 

ers for beginners. Intended as a series, these books 

blend together perfectly, starting out with the 12 
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| Standards For Language Series 
LANGUAGE GOALS | 


By Harry G. Paul - W. D. Miller 


with the assistance of curriculum experts in elementary language. 





The distinguishing points of this series are: 
1, Specific, attainable goals for each grade in each phase of elementary language 
are established. 
2. Content, carefully graded and fully within the child’s experience and interest, 
is provided. 
3. Special guidance for the learner in developing specific language abilities is 
provided. 
| 4. Diagnosis and remedial instruction are placed side by side throughout the 
series. 
5. Specific provision for individual differences is made. 
One of the fundamental truths on which this series of texts is based is that, in life, 
students in both the lower and higher grades normally express their feelings and their 
| experiences to their fellows. 
| In these books life situations are carried into the classroom and students are led not 
only to express themselves in a natural way, both orally and in writing, but also to 
| see the need for correct expression and to set up language goals for themselves. 


Write to the publishers for information 


| ieee me LYONS & CARNAHAN watts: | 























—You don’t take an autogyro 
or a plane built for stunting. 


You choose the last word in dependable transportation—one of those great 
planes that now carry mail and passengers every hour, on the hour. You take 
advantage of progress based on principles which years of commercial operation 
have tested—deep-rooted progress which achieves ever more brilliant 
performance, always with that first essential —RELIABILITY. 


—IN READING 


—You look for books which embody SOUND progress. 


Because THE ELSON READING SERVICE represented twenty years of steadily 
increasing success, twenty years of improvement and growth, Dean Wm. S. Gray 
selected the ELSON SERIES as the vehicle for his contribution to progress in 
his field. Building on such experience Mr. Elson and Doctor Gray have 
developed what we believe on examination will lead you to exclaim: 


“The LAST WORD in dependable reading progress!” 
ELSON-GRAY 


ELSON BASIC MRADERKG 


‘'The product of scientific studies in reading.’ 
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ORE than a place to sit is provided by National Desks; 
more than simply facility for school room work. A scientific service 
is given: in specific desk design and construction, and in the added 
engineering attention to correct room arrangement and position of the 
desks—conforming with room size, shape and other individual charac- 
teristics. When you select National Desks you obtain the most advanced 
equipment: and an expert understanding of school room efficiency; a 
service included without additional charge. National. School Equipment 
Co., 130 Piere St., Washington, Wis. 
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MODERN ALGEBR A— Ninth Year 


(UPTON) 


The Third Book of the Three-Book Series- 
Strayer-Upton Junior Mathematics 


This new book presents algebra in a way which is full of meaning and 
interest to the average boy and girl in the ninth year of the junior high 
school or the first year of the senior high school. It also gives a simple 
treatment of numerical trigonometry. 


The arrangement is psychological; the pupil’s main difficulties are antici- 
pated and guarded against; each step is fully mastered through abundant 
exercises, before a new one is presented. Throughout, the book is dis- 
tinguished by great simplicity and logical organization. 


The author is CLIFFORD BREWSTER UPTON, A. M., 
Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College 
Columbia University 


American Book Company 
; 330 East 22nd St., Chicago, Illinois 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI BOSTON ATLANTA 











word pre-primer to the more complex reader for the 
first grade. All of the books are works of art, with 
stories to charm the average child. 


Little Eagle (Indian Life Series) 
By Therese O. Deming, Laidlaw Brothers, Chi- 
cago. Price $.68. 


T HIS new and interesting series of readers has been 
prepared by Mr. and Mrs. Deming, who spent 
many years among the Pueblo and Blackfeet Indians. 
This book, said to be typical of the entire series, has 
different, soft, water color illustrations which quite, 
conform with the art of primitive people. It looks 
like something quite different than the usual readers, 
and unless children have changed a great deal in the 
past twenty years we predict a warm reception for 
“Little Eagle’. 


Fact and Story Readers (Primer and Books 
Suzzallo, Freeland, McLaughlin and Skinner, 
American Book Co., Chicago. 


A NOTHER series of splendidly prepared readers, 

similar to the “Do and Learn” series. The 
Primer and Books 1 and 2 reviewed last Nov. Book 
3 continues the general scheme of the story series, 
with chapters on such subjects as Vacation Stories, 
Out of Doors, Work on the Farm. Special men- 
tion should be made of the chapter Little Citizens, 
which teaches lessons of safety and respect for our 
flag. Well prepared teacher manuals are included in 
the series. 











A Scientific Contribution 


PAYNE-GARRISON 
SPELLER 


The text represents extensive in- 
vestigations dealing with children’s 
writing vocabulary, frequency of word 
usage, word difficulty, and grade 
placement of words. 

Involves a word count of 2,175,000 
words taken from letters and themes 
covering twenty-six states. 

Presents a definite teaching pro- 
gram. 

Provides for individual differences. | 

Presents words as a challenge to | 
the child. 

Determines by experiment fre- 
quency of word use and difficulty. 

Book One: Grades Two, Three, 

Four 


Book Two: Grades Five, Six, 
Seven, Eight 





Folders on request 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 
(Dept. C-154) } 


New York Chicago San Francisco | 
270 Madison Ave. 536 So. Clark St. 559 Mission St. | 
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Headliners » >» » 


Schools Will Maintain Salaries 


\W/ ISCONSIN schools will increase 

salaries or maintain present salary 
levels in 1932, according to returns from 
a questionnaire sent out to principals 
and superintendents from the W. T. A. 
office. Out of 259 replies received to the 
questionnaire, approximately 96% of 
those communities which have already 
considered the matter for 1931-32 will 
either maintain present levels or will 
write contracts in accordance with sal- 
ary schedules which will be maintained. 


Educating by Radio 


HE Madison public schools have undertaken 

radio education on a comprehensive scale. 
A series of radio talks on history, health, ge- 
ography and art, extending from February to 
April, are being given over the local broad- 
casting stations. There are five broadcasts per 
week for a period of eight weeks. The pro- 
gram is arranged and sponsored by Mr. Leo P. 
Schleck, director of radio education in the 
Madison public schools. 


Wisconsin Leads in Education 


ACCORDING to a recent federal bulletin, 

Wisconsin is one of three states in the 
United States which has statewide supervision 
of rural schools, the other two being Delaware 
and Maryland. Only thirty states have any pro- 
vision for local supervision of rural schools and 
eighteen states have entirely ignored this im- 
portant work. Wisconsin, in 1930, employed 
109 supervisors, which is the largest number 
employed in any state, there being only a total 
of 945 supervisors at work in the entire United 
States. The bulletin, entitled “Supervision and 
Rural School Improvement,” refers many times 
to Wisconsin as a model in rural school super- 
vision. The present Wisconsin program seeks 
improvement in instruction by research, fram- 
ing of objectives and planning, executing the 
plan, and judging the results. The bulletin 
contends that “if expertly administered city 
school systems, with their closely knit organi- 
zation, find supervision a necessary factor, it 
is certainly more needed in sparsely settled 
communities where schools of lower standard 
are to be found.” 
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The Interim Committee Report 


HE complete Interim Committee re- 

port has been filed with the Legisla- 
ture. It is a voluminous document. 
Copies will be available about March 12 
to 15. This office will be glad to send 
them to persons interested. Bills em- 
bodying the recommendations of the 
committee will be or have been intro- 
duced. As soon as they are available, 
they will be summarized and sent to 
county superintendents, city superin- 
tendents, high school principals, voca- 
tional school directors, county normal 
school principals, normal school presi- 
dents, and others who may request them. 

All of the bills affecting education 
that have been introduced to date have 
been summarized and mailed to the 
group listed above. The W. T. A. has 
tried to keep teachers and principals in- 
formed about hearings and the bills by 
the weekly bulletins. Owing to the large 
number of bills and the changes that are 
sometimes made in them through amend- 
ment we have chosen the bulletin plan 
in preference to publication in the 
JOURNAL. We will place the names of 
teachers requesting bulletins on our 
mailing list. 


Special Note to Rural Teachers 


URAL schools will find of special interest 

two types of material which may be ob- 
tained at nominal cost from the School Service 
Department of the National Geographic So- 
ciety. 

As a contribution to the enlivened teaching 
of geography in rural schools the society re- 
cently announced it will send packets of ten 
different copies of the National Geographic 
Magazine, TO RURAL SCHOOLS ONLY, 
upon payment of 50 cents to defray cost of 
packing and carriage charges. 

The National Geographic Magazine is ed- 
ited from the standpoint of permanent value of 
its contents. Hence 10 copies of The Geo- 
graphic, containing some 35 authoritative and 
interesting articles on world lands, peoples and 
explorations, and more than 1,000 illustrations, 
many of them in color, form the nucleus of a 
working geography library. 
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A Source Of Income 
for the years ahead 


A source of income in the later years of 
your life, constant and ynvaried,—that’s 
what we offer you in Retirement Annuities. 
The name tells its own story. No matter 
what else happens, you can be assured of 
an income when you retire. In this day 
of changing security values, here is an 
opportunity to be SURE of a constant 
income year after year. As such it has 
a part in every earner’s financial scheme. 
National Guardian Life Retirement Annui- 
ties are especially adapted to the needs of 
self-supporting women, unmarried men, 


Nats 


uninsurables and those who have enough 
life insurance to meet their present needs. 
For they offer an interest return more 
than equal to the average savings bank 
interest rate. 


No medical examination. Premiums pay- 
able annually, semi-annually or quarterly. 
Cash values and death benefit start the 
first year and increase rapidly. Annual 
dividends. Monthly payments to you 
start at the end of the premium paying 
period, which may be any time you 
designate. 


Tnal e 





Insurance Gompany 


Madison, Wisconsin 
A Clip and mail this coupon for full information. 


An Opportunity 


Agency openings are now available to 
full time men or men who wish to 
start on a part time basis, intending 
later to devote their full energy to the 
business. For particulars address The 
Agency Manager, National Guardian 
Life Insurance Co., Madison, Wis. 





NATIONAL GUARDIAN Lire INSURANCE Co. 
Madison, Wisconsin 


plaining Retirement Annuities. 

















Without obligation please send me your booklet ex- 
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One of the many 
new and exclu- 
sive subjects pub- 
lished in Photo- 
text Juniors,— 
Monochrome 
miniatures is- 
sued by The Art 
Extension Press. 











NATHAN HALE-PRATT 


4, Latest circular with free samples 
to teachers, gives 68 examples of 
Sculpture, Architecture, Drawings, 
g Prints and Posters, essentially val- 
the uable for Art Study. Price 2¢ 
a singly or $1.00 per hundred. Also 
Artext Prints and Juniors, the only 
large collection of color reproduc- 
tions made exclusively from the 
originals by color photography. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 




















STORIES ABOUT ° 


PAUL BUNYAN 


Wisconsin’s Own 
Mythical Hero and Giant 


By LAKESHORE KEARNEY 
The Lumberjack 
ercee USE COUPON BELO W---- 
Democrat Printing Company 
114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis, 

Enclosed find $1.10 (special price for 
schools and school children) for which 
send me one copy of Lakeshore Kearney’s 
The Hodag with tales of Paul Bunyan. 


PERE a op o80 6s 5 SRE EETA AR USER e es Fees 


MME o's pcsices plead 9-0 wae ee ee 
Postage will be prepaid by Democrat 
Printing Company 
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The Society requires that teachers sign a 
blank stating the Geographics are for school 
use, so that back copies at this price may not 
fall into the hands of commercial dealers, 
These blanks may be obtained by addressing 
the society's headquarters, at Washington, 
D.C. 

The society also publishes weekly illustrated 
Geographic News Bulletins, 5 bulletins to a 
weekly set, which are issued for 30 weeks of 
the school year. These Bulletins are prepared 
from the standpoint of giving the geographic, 
historic and scientific background of news 
events, and have from 6 to 10 illustrations 
each week. They may be had, BY TEACHERS 
ONLY, upon application to the National Geo- 
graphic Society's headquarters, Washington, 
D. C., and a remittance of 25 cents to cover 
the cost of handling and mailing the 30 issues 
should accompany the request. 


S. W. T. A. Officers Elected 


MR. C. J. ANDERSON, Dean of the School 

of Education at the University, was unani- 
mously elected president of the Southern Wis- 
consin Teachers association at its annual meet- 
ing held in Madison on February 13 and 14. 
Other officers are Frank J. Lowth, Janesville, 
first vice-president; Miss Mary Sullivan, Beaver 
Dam, second vice-president; Miss Vida V. 
Smith, Madison, secretary; and Earl MacInnis, 
Jefferson, treasurer. 


Early Walworth County History 


ANY of the schools in Walworth county 
are preparing to participate in the centen- 
nial celebration commemorating the discovery 
of Lake Geneva by the whites, in May of 1831. 
From the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury onward, the territory of Wisconsin was 
constantly traversed by explorers, missionaries, 
traders, fur-dealers and settlers. With few ex- 
ceptions these early travelers kept to the estab- 
lished water routes, across to the Mississippi, 
or up and down the western shore of Lake 
Michigan. Inland Wisconsin, especially inland 
southern Wisconsin, was practically unknown 
until the Black Hawk War in 1832. 

In May of 1831 the government Indian 
agent, John H. Kinzie, Jr., and his bride of less 
than a year went from the tiny settlement of 
Fort Dearborn (Chicago) to the government 
post of Fort Winnebago (Portage). They fol- 
lowed the Indian trails instead of the water 
routes, and so by chance came to the western 
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shore of Lake Geneva (‘Big Foot Lake’ to 
the Indians). 

The celebration commemorating this event 
is set for June 26-27 of this year, and school 
men of Walworth county are being urged to 
acquaint their students with the colorful history 
of the region in which they live. 


Credit Union Formed 


| HE Credit Union Committee, authorized at 

the Delegate Assembly in Milwaukee and 
appointed by President McCarthy, has made 
application to the proper state authorities for 
a charter for the Wisconsin Teachers Credit 
Union and in a short time it is anticipated that 
a mutual savings and loan association for the 
members of the W. T. A. will be in operation. 
At the preliminary meeting of the committee, 
more than $1000.00 were pledged by those in- 
terested in the movement. 

The Credit Union will provide an oppor- 
tunity to save as well as to loan. It will be 
financed by the sale of shares to teachers of 
the state, the par value of which has been 
placed at $5.00 by the committee. The money, 
in turn, will be loaned to teachers at the rate 
of 1% per month. There will be an applica- 
tion fee of $1 for a loan. The interest re- 
ceived on loans, less a percentage required by 
law for a sinking fond, and less expense of 
operation, will be turned over as interest to 
those who invest in the organization. 

The Credit Union is not a new undertaking. 
Several credit unions now exist in the state. 
In one credit union, which has been in exist- 


ence in the state for five years, the resources’ 


amount to over $100,000, practically all of 
which is loaned to members needing assist- 
ance. This particular credit union last year 
paid 7% to its members who owned shares. 
Teachers who are interested in the Credit 
Union, from the standpoints of either invest- 
ing or borrowing, are advised to write to this 
office for further information about the plan. 


Laona Schools in Forestry Work 

A FORESTRY project was started in the 

Laona school April 27, 1928. An 80 acre 
tract of cut over land was purchased for a 
School Forest to be used by the students for 
reforestation and conservation. 

Each year the High School boys have or- 
ganized as Junior Forest Rangers and have 
helped to promote reforestation. This year 
there are 57 boys in this organization compris- 
ing boys from the 7th grade through the 
12th grade, all very eager to do their part in 





April 7 to 11 


EASTWARD HO! Past the great rubber 
manufacturing centers, the tall stacks of 
monster steel industries, through the 
forested Appalachians, across the historic 
Shenandoah valley, and along the Poto- 
mac—to the heart and soul of America. 











To 
Washington, D. C. 


ALEXANDRIA . . . MOUNT VERNON . . . ARLINGTON 
with the 


Southern Wisconsin Educational Tour 
At Cherry Blossom Time 


$35.75 


(From Madison to Washington) 
(and return) 


All Expenses 


$10.00 deposit now assures your reservation 
Balance due March 31 


Address: Educational Tour Committee 
Central High School, Madison, Wisconsin 





Proportionately low rates from other cities, 
If there is sufficient demand our Capitol 
to Capitol special train will stop at 
Stoughton, Janesville, and Walworth 











UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
DIVISION 


/ 


For Teachers of Civics? 


The new correspondence-study course in 
American Government and Politics, Na- 
tional, is especially adapted for vitaliz- 
ing the teaching of civics and American 
history. 

It is up-to-date, covers the most recent 
developments—radio, aviation, Federal 
services, intra-state commerce; contains 
organization charts, and suggests ques- 
tions for class discussion. 


This is a University 3-credit course. 
DERE CHOI io noc ccccawccasdas 


University Extension Division, Dept. 215 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Please send me information on “Ameri- 
can Government and Politics, National.” 
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Free your mind 


of Debt Worries 


A clear mind, free from debt worries, is as 
essential to success in teaching as in any 
other profession. 

You can enjoy that glorious peace of 
mind that comes when all bills are paid. 
As a teacher, you may borrow from House- 
hold, America’s leading family finance 
company, on your signature alone. 


Loans of $50 to $300—Amounts 
above $100 at nearly (4) lower rate 











Household lends from $50 to $300, charging 
only for the actual time the money is kept. No 
deductions or fines. You have as long as 20 
months to repay. All transactions are dignified 
and private. No assignments are taken and 
school authorities are not notified. 

You are invited to visit our nearest office, or 
mail the coupon, for more complete information. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


WISCONSIN OFFICES 


APPLETON, 2nd Floor MADISON, 3rd Floor 
303 W. College Avenue First National Bank Bldg. 
BELOIT, 4th Floor MILWAUKEE, 6th Floor 
Strong Building Century Building 


OSHKOSH, 6th Floor 
FOND DU LAC, 6th Floor ; ¥ 
R aay Vemmacted First National Bank Bldg. 


National Bank Building RACINE, 3rd Floor 


KENOSHA, 3rd Fl Arcade Building 
2 oor ; 
Schwartz Building SHEBOYGAN, Sth Floox 


Security Building 
LA CROSSE, 4th Floor 


‘ WAUSAU, 4th Floor 
Frank T. Hoeschler Bldg, American Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 


P st THIS COUPON NOW 





Please tell me more about your borrowing plan for 
school teachers. This does not obligate me to borrow 
or put me to any expense. 
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planting trees. The boys are now completing 
a camp in the forest which will be used for a 
meeting place and recreation. 


In three years experimenting there has 
never been a school project which has taken 
the interest and spirit of the students as this 
School Forest and Forestry work. It is being 
promoted by C. L. Robinson, Principal, and 
G. V. Simon, instructor and leader of Junior 
Forest Rangers. 

Total Plantings for 3 years of Forestry work: 
33,150 seedlings. 

10,000 seedlings have been ordered to be 
planted for 1931. 


Speaking of School Records! 


7 HE records of two Neillsville families which 

have had children in school for over twenty 
consecutive years have been broken. Mr. and 
Mrs. Olaf Olson had children attending school 
for twenty-three consecutive years, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen Wildish had children attending 
school for twenty-five years, and their youngest 
child is still six years below graduation age. 
The two new record breakers are Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd of Neillsville, who have had children 
attending school since 1903 and the youngest 
child has four years to go, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Himes, Owen, who have had children 
attending school for thirty years and the young- 
est child is still in the grades. Mr. and Mrs. 
Olson, however, staunchly claim that they are 


‘the only ones who have had eight children in 


school at once. 


State History Teachers Meet May 9 


N ACCORDANCE with the action taken at 

the History Teachers’ meeting last May and 
again at the November meeting, plans are now 
under way for this year’s conference, which 
will be held in Madison on Saturday, May 9, 
1931. Dean Aleida J. Pieters, of Milwaukee— 
Downer College, is chairman of the state group. 
There will be a morning session with one 
speaker, a luncheon speaker, and round table 
gtoups before and after the luncheon for junior 
and senior high school teachers. Last May one 
hundred and twenty teachers, from every sec- 
tion of the state, were in attendance. It is 
hoped that this year’s meeting will be even 
more representative. The program will be an- 
nounced in the April JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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Our ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY . Roe | Entire 
Field 410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG. ~ WILLIAM RUFFER. Px Mcr DENVER, COLO ESC ONS ae West 














, The 
RNorth-Central Teacher Service of 1929 proves that both teachers and schools 
Plymouth Building, Minneapolis, Minn. are pleased with its SERVICE 





| PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS enroll with 300% increase in its 1930 placements over those 














Write «- Seewm—, 


P AR kk iy Teachers Agency, Inc. 
The GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
« « Special Enrollment Offer Until April First » » 


New Location 301-302 Beaver Bldg. 
Monona Ave. MADISON, WISCONSIN 











CHASE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


31st Year Under the Same Proprietor 


OLD and DEPENDABLE 


If You Need Some Teachers or a Position, Write Us 





W. E. Chase, Proprietor 610 State St., Madison, Wisconsin 


D @ AL | STS TEACHERS WANTED—Callogs ¢ Graduates ont, except 
places only. All States. Get details. 




















EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 








A L B E R T 45TH YEAR Executives and teachers for all kinds of 


TEACHERS AGENCY Public School work, and men and women for good posi- 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. tions in State Teachers Colleges, Universities, and Private 
CHICAGO, ILL Schools, in good demand. Many thousands have secured 
: PROMOTION through this Agency. Why not you? 

535 Fifth Ave. - NEW YORK Booklet free. 


Hyde Building - SPOKANE, WASH. 











30 Application Photos — $1.50. Your photo must be attached to your application for a posi- 
tion. Send your photograph (unmounted) with $1.50 and we will mail you, the same day 
your order is received, 30 finest quality reproductions in size (2%x3%) and style preferred 
by Boards of Education. 15 copies for $1.00. We return your original unharmed. 





FULTZ STUDIOS GB 15 East 39th Street Kansas City, Mo, 
| We make con- C. E. Goodell, A. M., LL. D. Colgate University 
tact with the TEACHE, RS President and General Manager 


atot teaching 

alent — an 

find the best AGENCY 

teaching posi- 

tions. In every 

department — 

from primary through college—experienced placement authorities are at your command. All 
have intimate knowledge of both employers’ and teachers’ needs. They will give you a new 
conception of intelligent placement service. Write now for our Free Booklet, “FISK FACTS.” 

















Address 853 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Here'n There 


Among Ourselves » » » 
Calendar 


March 27—Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers 
Convention, at Oshkosh. 

March 27-28—State Finals 
Dramatics, at Madison. 

April 1-4—American Physical Education As- 
sociation convention at Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 

April 9-10—School Board Convention, at 
Madison. 

April 9-10—City Superintendent’s Associa- 
tion meeting, at Madison. 

May 3-9—National Music Week. 

June 27-July 3—Summer N. E. A.—Los An- 
geles, California. 

July 27-August 1—World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations conference, at Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


in Debate and 











Robert E. Curran, former instructor in the State 
Teachers college at Superior, has been appointed a 
member of the board of regents of normal schools. 
Mr. Curran succeeds Clough Gates. 


Miss Margaret Williams, Madison, has resigned 
her teaching position in the Lowell school, to teach 
at Whitewater State Teachers college. 


A Geographical Reader of Wisconsin has been 
written by J. A. Merrill, State Teachers College, 
Superior, and Miss Louise W. Mears, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee. The book is intended for the 
fifth and sixth grades and will meet the require- 
ments of the revised Course of Study. It is in the 
hands of the publishers and will be ready for dis- 
tribution later in the year. 


A recent news release from the office of the 
American Library association states that there are 
between 15,000 and 20,000 high schools in the 
United States without any library facilities, as com- 
pared with slightly more than 3000 in which some 
type of library service is available. This number is 
expected to be increased greatly during the next year, 
as a result of $1,000,000 in educational grants to aid 
the development of library service in all types of 
schools from elementary grades to universities. 


The Decatur Farm bureau won first place in the 
first Green county Rural Drama tournament held at 
Rhinelander last January. 


Montello high school is publishing a school paper 
this year, ““The Hilltop Outlook”. Miss Sadie E. Mc- 
Caughey is the faculty advisor. 


Narcotic Education Week, sponsored by the World 
Conference on Narcotic Education and the Inter- 
national Narcotic Education Association, will be ob- 
served from February 21 to 28. The World Confer- 
ence on Narcotic Education will be held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, May 11-15, 1931. 
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John R. Wiehoff, of St. Cloud, Minn., is the new 
supervising teacher in the Merrill public schools. 
He will complete the unexpired term of Miss Frances 
Potts. 


Miss Marty Heise of Madison has succeeded Miss 
Josephine Dresden as instructor of public school 
music in Baraboo. Miss Dresden resigned her posi- 
tion to continue her musical studies during the sec- 
ond semester of school. 


The Fox River Valley Schoolmasters club held its 
regular meeting at Neenah, February 11. About 90 
members were present. H. H. Helble, C. C. Bishop, 
and A. G. Meating spoke. 


Mr. C. E. Hulten, superintendent of schools at 
Marinette, recently returned to his desk after being 
confined to his home and the hospital for more than a 
month. 


Public school teachers of Wausau, through the 
Wausau Teachers association, are planning a tour 
through the eastern states during spring vacation. 
They plan to leave Wausau March 28, returning 
eight days later. 


Carl H. Bacher, superintendent of schools in Wau- 
paca county, has the distinction of becoming an edu- 
cational leader in Wisconsin 20 years after he came 
to this county an immigrant boy of nine. 


George V. Kelley, superintendent of schools in 
Green Lake county, has placed in circulation among 
the schools of the county a traveling library of ap- 
proximately 300 books. These include his own per- 
sonal library as well as a number of county owned 
volumes. Mr. Kelley has divided the county into fif- 
teen “circuits”, the books going to the various divi- 
sions in regular succession. 


Mrs. Florence Weisbrod, teacher in the Eau Claire 
schools, has been appointed director of the new 
School for Crippled Children, opened in Eau Claire, 
February first. 


Miss Martha Ellen Lewis, who has been in charge 
of the West Allis orthopedic school since its or- 
ganization a year ago, has taken a position with the 
University of Wisconsin medical department. She 
will organize a course for the training of teach- 
ers who plan to work in orthopedic schools. Miss 
Lewis will be succeeded by Miss Evangeline Court- 
ney who has been assistant physical therapist at 
the Tacoma general hospital, Tacoma, Washington. 


Radio is being used in the Brandon school in con- 
nection with the work of the music, history and 
English departments. 


A kindergarten band is being organized in the 
Brandon grade school under the direction of the 
grade teachers and Miss Dorothy Welles, music su- 
pervisor. 


New London has let bids for the construction of a 
new $200,000 high school. 
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We Chose Canadian Pacific 
for Your trip to Europe 


because you get 


e most for the money 


° most time abroad 
most real travel 


a non-profit tour 
a perfect trip for 








$249 


INCLUDING: Sault Ste. Marie, 
Liverpool, Shakespeare Country, Lon- 
don, Paris, Versailles, Brussells. Rail 
fare and sleeper, Appleton—Montreal 
and return; round trip steamship fare 
in chartered third class accommoda- 
tions including meals; transportation, 
transfers and meals in Europe; trans- 
portation of suitcase. 








Montreal, Quebec, St. Lawrence River, 








the 


biggest travel 
value we could 
find after months 
of investigation 


A. G. MEATING 


County Superintendent of Schools 
APPLETON, WIS. 








When the Outagamie County Edu- 
cational Pilgrimage was announced, 
every travel system of note was in- 
vited to submit a bid. This trip to 
Europe for school teachers and their 
friends represented an important 
piece of business. 


Many splendid group-tour bids 
were presented, but— CANADIAN 
PACIFIC STOOD HEAD AND 
SHOULDERS ABOVE COMPET- 
ING COMPANIES IN THE TRAV- 
EL VALUE IT PRESENTED. 


The basic cost of the tour—$249—is 
as low or lower than any tour sub- 
mitted by other outstanding steam- 
ship lines. Canadian Pacific owns 
both rail and boat lines. These facili- 
ties, routes and accommodations could 
not be surpassed. The tour is on a 
non-profit basis. 


You CANNOT take part in a tour 
superior to that which Canadian Paci- 
fic gives you through A. G. Meating 
and the Travel Guild, Inc. Were 
there such a tour, we would have 
chosen it! GO TO EUROPE THIS 
SUMMER THE SENSIBLE WAY. 


Mail the coupon TODAY 


aameR@aIm@eeewese Se ee Se eS ee 

I 

A. G. MEATING, , 

COURT HOUSE, APPLETON, WIS. , 

I am interested in a trip to Europe this I 

summer for $249. Send me complete infor- I 

mation and registration blanks at once. | 
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WANTED—a successful teacher willing to 
qualify for headship and eventual owner- 
ship of Private Boarding School. Must be 
sincerely committed to service of children 
and unquestioned Christian convictions. 
State qualifications fully. 

| Address: Wisconsin Journal of Education 
| Dept. A-1 

















Women Teachers 


Earn $500 to $1000 during vacation. 
Get into well paying type of work. 
Qualify for a permanent position. 
Travel or act as local representative. 


Prepare for work before school closes. 
Draw an income plus a bonus. 
Write, stating age and qualifications. 
Qualify and we arrange interview. 
Address: Organizer, Room 501, 


4750 Sheridan Road, Chicago, IIl. 








The Acid 10st 
What more exacting test can there be of 


dictionary leadership than the judgment 
of the educational world? 


Every State that has adopted an un- 
abridged dictionary for use in its schools 
has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of Webster as the standard of pro- 
nunciation, in answer to questions sub- 
mitted by the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are 
based on the New International for 
pronunciation, spelling, compounding, 
and division of words. 


The New International has been univer- 
sally accepted by those 
best fitted to judge. 
It is in accord with 
the best modern prac- 
tice. Use it in your 
own schools. 


Write for our free booklets 
of interesting ways to teach 
the use of the dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 





G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Professor E. H. Gardner, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, now with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Inc., Chicago, has been appointed one of 
the advertising advisors for the new vocational coun- 
cil which has been established by Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. The purpose of the coun- 
cil is to assist students of the University in finding 
the line of business for which they are best suited. 


Beginning February 15th radio station W T M J, 
Milwaukee, started a series of radio broadcasts on 
Educational and Vocational Guidance subjects. 
These weekly broadcasts, sponsored by The Wiscon- 
sin Vocational Guidance Association, consist of ad- 
dresses by prominent state educators. 


Frank J. Lowth, principal of the Rock County 
Rural Normal school, gave a series of lectures at the 
University of Missouri, at a recent convention of 
county superintendents of schools. 


During the past month, Siren was reported 
100% enrolled in the Association. 


Donald Jones, 16, a senior in Beloit high school, 
was recently judged the most intelligent high school 
senior in Wisconsin, according to the results of a 
test given 20,000 Wisconsin high school students. 
Donald’s record is all the more noteworthy because 
he spent one year in a Madison hospital, and made 
up a whole semester's work studying by himself. 


R. J. Barnes, Oshkosh high school teacher, was 
recently reelected president of the Winnebago Archeo- 
logical and Historical society. 


Dr. Earl L. Baker, director of music in the Ap- 
pleton public schools is one of the authors of a 
new book, “Adventures in Music’, especially suited 
for use in the rural schools. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Zimmerman, Pardeeville, 
were presented with a valentine on Valentine’s Day 
in the nature of a bouncing baby boy. 


There seems to be considerable interest among the 
children of Outagamie and Winnebago counties over 
the proposed graduation tour of high school chil- 
dren, being organized by A. G. Meating. Some of 
the Black Creek students became interested enough 
to write poems about the tour and the places to be 
visited. Two of them, written by Doretta Brandt and 
Adela Peters, eighth graders at Black Creek, have 
been sent to us, and we regret that lack of space 
necessitates their omission from the JOURNAL. 


Platteville State Teachers college sponsored a 
Farmers Short Course from March 3-6. The pro- 
gtam was planned and directed by Fred. T. Ullrich, 
director of the department of agriculture at the 
Platteville school. 


There has been brought to our attention a very 
interesting class project sponsored by Miss Rowena 
Witt, Platteville State Teachers college. Students un- 
der her direction wrote a number of interesting 
poems, which were gathered together in a mimeo- 
graphed portfolio and dedicated ‘TO OURSELVES, 
are these verses most affectionately and egotistically 
dedicated.” Some of the poetic outbursts are very 
humorous, while others are written in a more seri- 
ous vein. 
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According to a recent decision of Kenosha officials 
no married women will be hired to teach in the 
Kenosha public schools next year. Those having 
taught more than 10 years, and those within five 
years of the retirement age will not come under this 
ruling. Forty-two teachers now employed are ef- 
fected by this decision. 


A series of parent-teacher radio programs are 
scheduled for February, March, and April by Mrs. 
C. T. Walton, president, third district of Parent- 
Teacher Associations. The talks will be given over 
radio station WISJ at Madison. 


A series of agriculture meetings is being held in 
the Brandon high school gym for the farmers in 
the vicinity of the village. Through the cooperation 
of the high school, county agent, and Brandon Ass'n. 
of Commerce speakers are secured, musical pro- 
grams presented and free lunch provided. Coopera- 
tive Marketing was the topic discussed at the first 
meeting, held Jan. 15, and Orchards and Diseases 
of Livestock at the second meeting on Feb. 26.*It is 
believed that the school has availed itself of a fine 
opportunity to be of service to this rural community 
through sponsoring these gatherings. 


Principal Hornby, of Oakfield, was host to neigh- 
boring principals at a gathering held Tuesday, Feb. 3 
in Oakfield for the purpose of discussing professional 
problems. Principals Jones, North Fond du Lac; 
Newman, Rosendale; Wipperman, Markesan; Hawk- 
ins, Green Lake and Younger of Brandon were 
present. 


The American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
will hold its convention in Madison in December, 
1931. Invitations were extended to the organization 
to come to Madison by the Association of Com- 
merce and by Mayor A. G. Schmedeman on behalf 
of the city, at the suggestion of Prof. Joaquin Or- 
tega of the Spanish department of the university. 


Supt. M. G. Clark, Sioux City, Iowa, well known 
educational leader in the middle west, died suddenly 
February 6. At the time of his death, friends of Mr. 
Clark in the middle west were promoting him for the 
presidency of the Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A. and his election was practically assured. 


His many friends in this state will be pleased to 
learn that Mr. George A. Bashford, principal of the 
Ashland high school, returned to his desk the first 
of the month after a severe operation and illness. 


Miss Ruberta Smith, who has been a member of 
the Oshkosh State Teachers college for thirteen 
years, left on February first to accept a position at 
the State Teachers college at Normal, Illinois. Miss 
Smith has contributed a great deal to the promotion 
of primary education in Wisconsin and her departure 
for the Illinois field is regretted by many Wisconsin 
teachers who were trained under her supervision. 


_ Mr. Edward Jantz, principal of the Howell School, 
is president of the principals’ sub-council in the Ra- 
cine public schools. 


Supt. F. M. Longanecker of Racine has prepared a 
chart showing valuations, tax levies, and school costs 
in the twenty-seven cities in Wisconsin with a popu- 
lation of more than 10,000. The report is very en- 
lightening. 








WANTED 
County Manager 


This is a real opportunity for some am- 
bitious man or woman. We are particu- 
larly concerned with a selective person- 
nel. Our product and our work is 
vouched for by this Journal. 





We prefer a normal or college graduate 
with some school experience. An ac- 
quaintance with local school officials is 
helpful. In most cases the use of a car 
is necessary. References are required. 


The work offers you every advantage to 
utilize your spare time as well as your 
vacation period. Special consideration 
will be given any school executive or 
teacher desiring a permanent change. 
Organization privileges will be extended 
in certain sections. 


Please give full information as to age, 
education, teaching experience, and time 
you can devote to the work. 


Address: Homer L. Deem, Secy., 
1810 Wilson Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

















DO YOU 
REALIZE 


@ That the unnecessary noise and 
excessive reverberation in 
many rooms of your school 
buildings result in a definite 
drain on nervous energy which 
could otherwise be applied to 
constructive work? 


@ SPRAY-ACOUSTIC TREAT- 
MENT is the permanent acous- 
tical correction. Our many 
efficient installations in Wis- 
consin Schools are your assur- 
ance of satisfaction. 


@ Call on us for a survey of your 
buildings—no obligation. 
MILWAUKEE SPRAYOFLAKE INSULATING CO. 

CONTRACTING - 


INSULATING ENGINEERS 


TELEPHONE WEST 6444 co 









419 NORTH 37TH STREET 
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“Everything for the School’’ 





One of the New 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


In Colors 


(with Standard 4-Bank Keyboard) 
will help you in the preparation of your 
classroom assignments and reports, and 
in keeping up your social contacts. 


Underwood - Remington - Corona - Royal 


Special Reduced Prices and Budget 
Plan for Teachers 


APPLICATION PHOTOS 


Send us your photograph, any size, 
mounted or unmounted, with money order 
or check for $1.50 and we will mail you 
promptly 25 reproductions, gloss or semi- 
gloss, size 24%x3% inches. Highest quali- 
ty workmanship guaranteed. Original 
returned unharmed. 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 
Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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YOUR CREDIT 


is valuable.—Pay your obligations PROMPTLY 
and keep it "good. 

‘¢Phoenix’’ loans may be repaid in small 
monthly payments over a period of as long as 
twenty months. 


No Endorsers. Your own signature is all we 
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ou pay only for the actual time you use the 
money. No Fees or other deductions. 
Our ‘‘Death Benefit Certificate’’ protects your 
beneficiary or estate without any additional cost. 
Loans may be made entirely by mail. 


Phoenix Finance Co. 


WEST WATER AT MICHIGAN 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Phoenix Finance Co. 

102 W. Michigan 

Milwaukee, is. 

(Teacher Department) 

Please send without cost or obligation further 
details. 
Name 
Address 
I teach at 
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At its annual meeting in Milwaukee last Novem- 
ber, the Wisconsin School Band and Orchestra asso- 
ciation authorized the holding of district band tourna- 
ments in sections of the state too far distant to at- 
tend the state tournament. Action was taken to meet 
a growing demand from many newly organized bands 
who desired to participate. As a result, two district 
tournaments will be held this spring, the Southwest- 
ern at Richland Center on April 18, under the direc- 
tion of Peter J. Michelsen, and the Northwestern at 
Rice Lake on May 2, under the direction of Supt. 
E. C. Hirsch. 


Headed by the Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Jose Padin, of Porto Rico, one hundred school men 
and women throughout the United States form the 
Educational branch of the Porto Rico Child Feeding 
Committee of which Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, 
Governor of the Island, is Honorary Chairman. A 
recent survey of the island, under the personal direc- 
tion of Dr. S. J. Crumbine of the American Child 
Health association, showed that 201,000 children un- 
der ‘the American flag were suffering from serious 
malnutrition—many of them slowly starving. At 
present, 42,000 children are receiving their only 
nourishing daily meal through the feeding program 
in the public schools. 


The National Advisory Committee on Illiteracy 
has prepared a radio program to be broadcast over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. Three of the five 
speakers have been presented as follows: Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart on February 18, Lorado Taft on Feb- 
ruary 23, and Dr. John H. Finley on March 9. Mr. 
Alfred K. Stern will speak at 5:30 P. M., E. S. T., 
on March 23, and the Honorable Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, Chairman of the Committee, will speak at 9:30 
P. M., E. S. T., on April 8. The purpose of this 
program is to interest and enlist the public fully in 
the campaign to blot out illiteracy. 


An excursion to Washington, D. C. 1s_ being 
planned by the superintendents of Racine, Kenosha, 
and Walworth counties, from June 16 to June 19, 
inclusive. The party will consist of residents from 
these three counties. A short stop at Harper’s Ferry 
and a visit to Gettysburg are included in the route. 


At the adjourned meeting of the city council of 
Sturgeon Bay, February 12, the resolution to raise 
$95,000 for an addition to the Sturgeon Bay High 
School was considered. A second reading on the reso- 
lution was held on February 17. 


During the months of January and February, a 
series of seven informal group meetings were held 
with the teachers of the one-room and state graded 
schools of La Crosse county, which presented an op- 
portunity for exchange of ideas and experiences. 
Many teachers brought specimens of work done in 
their schools. 


Milwaukee county home talent players won first 
place in the state rural drama tournament held in 
Madison recently. Rock county players placed second. 
In the music contest, the Waukesha county junior 
chorus and the Oostburg community chorus of She- 
boygan county rated highest. 


_ The Shady Dell Community club won first place 
in the Grant county home talent plays. The Mount 
Hope Parent-Teachers association placed second and 
the Bronson Community club, third. 
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MAKE tiie SCHOOL 
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Study Top Model 
A top without 
receptacle can be sub- 
seiratest far the stand- 
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Ideal for to fitthe p 
hie! ‘school and cal fault of : | 
study hall. ? 





Standard Type 
Various adjustments, 
attachments and de- 











Level Top é 
A device below lid 
holds it at level. Two 
or more desks can yices quickly adapt 
be faced together it to any school 


















desk can 


OUR school is as mod- 

ern as its equipment. And 
pupil efficiency is propor- 
tionate to the efficiency of the 
desks at which they work. 
Today educators know that 
proper seating is a definite 
factor in the physical and 
mental development of every 
pupil. The “American” All- 
Purpose Universal Desk is 
an outstanding example of 
American Seating Com- 
pany’s contribution toa finer, 
brighter future for America’s 
school children. Posturally 
correct, it incorporates fea- 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and 





a Buhlic Audiiostems DON hs 5g hhawecnewedeccs 
(j S) General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. Address te reeerorecccerens 
Se Branches in All Principal Cities PO ins ba sesicviunes 


320 South Barstow Street 





for group study. use. 








6 Flexible Features 


1 Typewriter Desk—A tilting 
top for use in typewriting 
department. Turn top down 
and it’s set for study or work. 
4 Study Hall Top—A top 
without book receptacle 
can be substituted in place of 
standard top. Ideal for high 
school and study hall purposes. 
3 Level Top—A device below 
% the lid holds it at level. De- 
sirable for group study. 
4 Standard Type—As indi- 
cated in illustrations, vari- 
ous adjustments and devices 
quickly adapt it to any use. 
5 Comfort for Cripples—Vari- 
ous attachments may be 
purchased separately as re- 
quired to fit the physical fault 
of the pupil. 
6 Book Support—A __ special 
book support quickly con- 
verts the standard model to an 
eye conservation desk. 




















6 ways this\all-purpose 
serve in every school 


tures that are new, distinc- 
tive .. . yet recognizable as 
superior in seating for mod- 
ern schools. 


FREE Posture Poster 


60,000 posture posters, as illus- 
trated, 17, inches by 25 inches, 
in three colors, have already been 
sent to schools the country over. 
They help remind 
pupils to always sit 
erect. Teachersand 
educators will be 
supplied with a 
poster for each 
classroom, with- 
out charge. Use the 
coupon, please. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. WJ3 


Please send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster 
on correct sitting. Principals and superintendents will be supplied with a 
poster for each room, on request. Please indicate the number of classrooms. 


Seer ee were eee eee nesses eee ee ees sees sees eee® 


ptenndibann tuneeateae sad O Number of classrooms 


, ae here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


State Distributors 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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See EUROPE ‘65 | 


12 Countries—62 Days—All Expenses 


Most amazing travel bargain ever offered includes Scot- 
land, England, France, Luxemberg, the Rhine, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Germany 
Holland and Belgium. rite for descriptive circular o 
this and other popular-priced tours. Ask for Booket“*T’’ 
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EUROPE 


$232 TO $1105 


INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES 


24 different trips— 23 to 79 days—5 to 10 coun- 
tries including France, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, England, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakiaand Hungary. Gonow onnew 
Cunard liners—whilerates are advantageous. 


12 TRIPS WEST 


With Gight-accing stopovers either enroute or re- 
_ rom N. E. A. C at San Franci 
Extension Trip to Hawaii. 


10 EASTERN TRIPS 


A wide variety of circle tours East—at very mod- 
erate prices. First trip, June 283— 


Call, write or phone for particulars 


COSMOPOLITAN 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
S53 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
115 Dixie Terminal Arcade, Cincinnati 








Visit EVUROPE-1931-with the 


UNIVERSITIES of BELGIUM 


Non-Profit Unapproachably 
Tours Low Prices 


yo BENJ. W. VANRIPER, Ph. D. 
or 


American Representative 


Booklet Rockford, Illinois 





APPLICATION PHOTOS 


15 2%x3% Glossy Finish ----$1.00 
380 244x3% Glossy Finish ---~ 1.50 


Send your original photo (not a repro- 
duction) and remittance to your agency 
or direct to us. 





\ ‘Photo Company 


BOX 2077, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














The publication of a Student Guidance Handbook 
is a project recently undertaken in the Stoughton 
schools. The purpose of the handbook is to act as a 
guide for the student in all branches of high school 
experiences. Among other things it will contain the 
school calendar, courses of study, a chart of college 
entrance requirements, information on opportunities 
in special schools and colleges, scholarships avail- 
able to high school graduates, and information on 
vocational guidance, which has become one of the 
major objects in high school training. The latter sec- 
tion will contain information about special trades 
and professions, as well as lists of vital questions 
on which a pupil should satisfy himself before se- 
lecting any certain occupation. 


Dr. Reginald D. Mac Nitt, professor of education 
at the Superior State Teachers College, has been 
highly praised on his new book entitled ‘‘Introver- 
sion and Extroversion in the High School and Their 
Relation to Age, Sex, Academic Success and Lead- 
ership.” Dr. Mac Nitt conducted research with high 
school boys and girls while teaching at Ann Arbor 
last year. The survey, tests, and volume by Dr. Mac 
Nitt were compiled especially to find extreme intro- 
verts and extroverts early in childhood so as to con- 
duct their education more specifically in regard to 
their separate problems. 


The Marinette Teachers association held a splendid 
teachers institute on February 13 and 14. Outstand- 
ing speakers of the two-day conference included 
Frederick M. Snyder of New York, Professor Wilbur 
Lee Beauchamp, University of Chicago; and Frank S. 
Hyer, president of Central State Teachers college. 


The rural education forces of Wisconsin are unit- 
ing in aiding the rural education administration pro- 
grams of the American Country Life conference, 
which will meet at Madison October 7-10. Presi- 
dents of rural normal schools, heads of rural de- 
partments of teachers colleges, and persons in charge 
of high school teacher training departments with 
county superintendents are aiding in arranging the 
programs. Mr. O. H. Plenzke, assistant state super- 
intendent is chairman. 


Information about the important bills on education 
introduced in the Legislature will be broadcast over 
station WHA, the University station, every Tuesday 
morning at 9:40. 


Sheboygan Falls is receiving congratulations on its 
newly remodeled Kindergarten which is, according 
to representatives of the State Department, a “‘beau- 
tiful and highly appropriate room.” Plans are under 
way for further remodeling of the building. 





OVER 250 OUTSTANDING VALUES IN TOURS FOR 1931 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET E —A PREFERRED SERIES 











AT ALL INCLUSIVE PRICES 


WITHIN YOUR 
TRAVEL SERV; 


oO 
1172 BOARO OF TRADE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























For Midwest Mutual Association Efficient 
n THE TEACHING POSITION CLEARING HOUSE Economical 
BETTER 415 Commercial National Bk. Bldg. WRITE 
POSITION PEORIA, ILLINOIS TODAY 
E. L. HUFF ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 
N 1 and Coll duat ly. 
TEACHERS AGENCY, Enroll NOW iat Gent selon Pet ae inkl aibee service for 


MISSOULA, MONTANA independent applications. 1931 Certificate booklet FREE with enrollment. 


Member Nat'l Ass’n Teachers Agencies 
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Announcement has been made by Supt. Roland A. 
Klaus of the appointment of Miss Agnes Fenlon, 
Beloit, as head of the high school history depart- 
ment succeeding Miss Ruth McIntosh, who has re- 
signed. Miss Fenlon will also aid in dramatic work 
and coach girls’ basketball teams. 


The Appleton high school association has applied 
to the radio commission for authority to erect a two 
watt broadcasting station, of 1310 kilocycles. The re- 
quest asks for permission to operate five hours each 
day and one hour one evening a week. 


The new Triangle rural school, town of Grand 
Chute, was recently dedicated. George S. Dick, state 
rural school supervisor, and A. G. Meating, county 
superintendent of schools spoke at the dedication 
ceremony. Miss Evelyn Solie is teacher. The school 
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Last summer a group of mothers sponsored a play 
school for children between the ages of two and i 
at the Atwater School in Shorewood. Twenty chil- 
dren played in a fenced-in area on the lawn from 
9:00 to 11:30 under trained instructors. This com- 
ing summer, the P. T. A. will launch plans for a 
similar project. 


The Dept. of the Interior announces the following 
facts about present Kindergarten attendance in the 
United States: More children go to school before 
they are six years old than ever before; an increase 
of fifty per cent has been noted in Kindergarten en- 
rollment during the last ten years; Kindergarten 
classes were reported in 8 out of 10 school systems 
in cities of 30,000 or more population, and in 5 out 
of 10 cities having a population of 2500 or more; 
387 cities reported that 57% of their first grade pu- 





cost $7500. 





pils had been given Kindergarten training. 


Vacation Position 


We Guarantee You—lIn Writing 


$360.00 For 90 Days’ Work, or 
$210.00 For 60 Days’ Work 


“My early life was spent in teaching. I was left a 
widow with two small children. I invested my money 
and lost—but not my courage. 
“Ee was up to me to get some of my money back; 
teaching afforded a hard grind with limited salary; 
clerking paid hardly living wages. 

“The liberal offer made by the Educators Association 
appealed to me, although an entirely new line to me. 
With the ambition and ability I possessed it was my 
opportunity to get into business for myself.” 


Ideal Vacation Work 
“T have worked for the Educators Association for ———— years, have 
had steady promotion, and made probably twice as much as I could 
have made in any other work I might have chosen. I find my health 
much improved from walking out in the fresh air. Last winter I did 
not miss one day from the field. Then, too, it is a pleasure to feel 
that you are working for yourself and are your own time keeper. 
“The company is perfectly reliable and the official force are true and 
perfect ladies and gentlemen of the highest quality. They give you 
what is due you and are always courteous and helpful in every way. 
They truly cooperate with their representatives. 
“TI cannot understand why any one with ambition and energy would 
think of going back to stated salaries, there to remain. The Educators 
Association gives value for value received many times over, and one 
may well be proud to represent such a worthy organization.” 
(Signed) Mrs. Alice Willey. 


We Pay Your Railroad Fare 


This is your opportunity to go into business for yourself, to become 
independent, to earn, do things, go places, and have! 
We supply the necessary equipment, training, cooperation, help and 
advice and ask only your time and loyalty in return for a generous 
recompense. For instance, Mrs. Alice Willey whose letter appears above, 
in 90 days earned $2767.50. This is an average of $30.75 per day. 
We guarantee you a minimum salary of $360 for 90 days’ or $210 
for 60 days’ work. We pay your railroad fare. Nothing hazy 
about this offer. Our organization has a reputation of eleven 
at years’ standing to maintain. Our 
product is the best of its kind. Use 
this coupon. 











; EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION, 
100 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 

You may send me letters and stories of some of the young 
ladies who have traveled and made money as representa- 
tives of the Educators Association. 





je 


Address 
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EUROPE 33<01:'255 


20,000 satisfied members. ALL 
4 Small parties. First class EXPENSES 
hotels. More motor travel. 250 tours, 
26 days $235 to 104 days $890. Seven- 
country tour $345. Send for booklet. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 














BELMONT HOTEL 


(Fireproof) 
MADISON, WISCONSIN On Capitol Square 


Every Room Has a Private Toilet 
and Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and Up H. H. HILB, President 


R. J. McDONALD, Manager 






















Artists 
Gugravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 
4s 


109 S. CARROLL ST. 
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Mr. Harlan J. Randall recently joined the faculty 
of the Whitewater State Teachers college as super- 
visor of teacher training and bookkeeping and of re- 
lated business subjects. 


The boys and girls of the schools of Edgerton 
stand to lose nearly three thousand dollars through 
the failure of a bank in which the school savings 
were deposited, according to information received 
from that city. The total deposits on the day the 
bank closed were approximately six thousand dol- 
lars, part of which will be saved through the re- 
organization plan. The Edgerton school savings plan 
was sponsored by Thrift, Inc., which organization, 
however, does not offer protection by insurance or 
bond to its depositors, 
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After waiting four months for salary, Supt. E. D. 
Denison, Lake Geneva, has finally won his fight and 
incidentally received his salary. The issuing of his 
salary checks is the culmination of a long drawn 
out’ school fight in Lake Geneva which involved a 
school referendum, a change in the personnel of the 
school board, and the making of a new contract 
with Mr. Denison. 


Necrology 


Mrs. Daisey Matthews Johnson, 42, for many 
years a kindergarten teacher in the Milwaukee schools, 
died February 16 at a Milwaukee hospital after an 
illness of two weeks. 


Miss Jessie McGuire, former teacher in the Mon- 
roe public schools died February 13, at the home of 
her brother in Abbotsville. 


Mr. Gustave Moeller, 49, director of art at the 
Milwaukee Teachers College, died February 11 at a 
Milwaukee hospital after a short illness. 


Mrs. Nellie Palmatier Malone, 39, died February 1 
at Eau Claire after an illness of several months. 
She was formerly supervisor of music at Medford 
and at Menomonie. 


Mrs. Minnie Deards Lincoln, a former Madison 
public school teacher, died at her home in Kansas 
City, Mo., on February 15. 


Mr. Ira M. Buell, 80, first principal of the Sun 
Prairie high school, recently died at Pasadena, Calif. 


Mr. Wesley Armitage, formerly teacher in Sha- 
wano County and formerly principal of the Seymour 
high school, died recently at Venice, Calif. 


Mrs. Eliza Knapp, 90, who was in charge of the 
music department of the Whitewater Normal School 
for thirteen years under President William Phelps, 
died at the home of her son in Evanston, Ill., Janu- 
ary 22. 


Miss Lena Labree, formerly teacher in the Supe- 
rior schools, died at Siren after a lingering illness. 


Miss Ora Jaeck, 57, teacher at the old “Point” 
school at Neenah almost forty years ago, was burned 
to death on January 28 when her farm home near 
Wautoma was destroyed by fire. 


Mrs. Effie Tomlinson, 73, a former teacher in the 
town of Pacific, died at the home of her daughter 
in Minneapolis on January 31. 


Miss Nellie L. Coleman, a former Milwaukee 
school teacher, died recently at Orlando, Fla. 


Miss Gladys Simonson, a former teacher at Mari- 
nette, died in San Rafael, Cal., during the early part 
of February. 


Miss Helen M. MacDonald, English and_ latin 
teacher in West Milwaukee High school, died Feb- 
ruatry 22, from pneumonia. Miss MacDonald was a 
graduate of the university and taught in Muscoda 
before going to Milwaukee. 
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Summer Session 


Located on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. A lake large enough to 
give the temperature of a lake resort 
and a cool campus for study. Located 
in and near Chicago. The great metrop- 
olis offers unexcelled opportunities for 
profitable recreation. ‘‘To Know Chi- 
cago is an Education in itself.”’ 


Make certain of your promotion 
by obtaining university credit in 
the many courses offered by the 
various colleges: 


Liberal Arts Education Music 
Sciences Journalism Speech 
Literatures Commerce Law 


Courses in education designed 
for your need: Principals, Deans, 
Supervisors, Superintendents and 
Teachers in High Schools, Elemen- 
tary Schools and Special Subjects 
find courses to meet your need. 


Faculty composed of distin- 
guished teachers. Eminent regular 
members of Northwestern faculty 
and outstanding visiting professors 
compose the Summer Faculty. 


Form Your Own Congenial Group and 
Come Prepared to Enjoy Lake Michi- 
gan, Chicago and Your Summer at 
Northwestern. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Write for bulletin to Room 107, University Hall, Summer Session, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois... Summer Session begins June 22 and ends 
August 15, except for courses in Music and Speech, which end July 31. 
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University of Illinois 


The Summer Session 


one semester. 











JUNE 22 to AUGUST 15, 1931 


HE courses are on a university 
basis and will be received by the 
University as credit towards degrees. 
Two Summer Sessions equal in credit 


The Summer Session of- 


fers unusual opportunities for teachers 
and others to secure work under regu- 
lar members of the instructional staff 
of the University. 





For Detailed Announcement Address 


E. H. CAMERON, Director of the 
Summer Session 


104 Administration Building 
Urbana, Iliinois 


l] 
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rn On the Banks of the Mississippi 
a In the Land of the Ten Thousand 


MINNESOTA ° © ¢ « Lakes © «© @ ¢ 


The facilities at Minnesota offer to graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents curricula leading to all Academic and Professional Degrees. 

Entire Resources of University Available. All class rooms, lecture 
halls, libraries, dormitories, and recreational facilities are in use. Be- 
cause the enrollment in the summer quarter is only 60% of that in other 
quarters, smaller classes and easier access to the instructors offer more 
individual attention to the student. In addition to members of the regu- 
lar staff, the faculty includes distinguished Teachers and Lecturers from 
other Universities. Special symposia in Foundations of Education, Train- 
ing for Public Service, and The Dramatic Arts; Special Lectures in Math- 
ematics. 


ALL DEPARTMENTS IN SESSION 


Education Business 
Engineering Home Economics Agriculture 
Chemistry ts 


ENJOY YOUR RECREATION TIME IN 
THIS COOL HEALTHFUL CLIMATE 


Supplementing the vast Natural Playground of 
Hills and Valleys, Lakes and Rivers that Minnesota 
offers, a special recreational program has been ar- 
ranged. Highly interesting Lectures, Convocations, 
Concerts, and Dramas, Excursions to Points of His- 
torical, Artistic, and Industrial Interest, Tourna- 
ments in Golf, Tennis, Hand Ball. 

First Term June 15-July 25 
Second Term July 27-August 29 
For complete information 
Address Director Summer Session, Box L 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Your copy is ready. No Obligation. 











SUMMER SCHOOL 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


June 22---July 31, 1931 


The TREND OF THE TIMES is toward a 
broader degree of preparation for all teach- 
ers. The WISE teacher is the one who, rec- 
ognizing this trend, plans to keep abreast of 
advancing standards. 


To assist you in meeting this higher stand- 
ard, the Eau Claire State Teachers College in- 
vites you to its Summer School. A great va- 
riety of advanced courses will be offered in 
rural, elementary, and secondary school fields. 


For more complete information, write to 
H. A. Shofield, President. 























Study and Recreation 
August 1—15 ° 


A College Class 


Studying 


i 





Yellowstone National Park, Salt | 


Lake, Royal Gorge, Pike’s Peak, 
Seven Falls, Cave of the Winds, 
Colorado Springs, Denver, Mt. 
Evans, Golden and Lookout Moun- 
tains. 


Whitewater State Teachers Col- 
lege offers 8-5 credits for this 
course. 


For further information write 


WHITEWATER STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Attention H. O. Lathrop 
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Summer Session 
Nine Weeks 











JUNE 15, 1931 The 


AUGUST 13, 1931 








Stout Institute 


In pleasant, attractive surroundings, in a 
complete, modern school plant, the Summer 
Session at The Stout Institute offers an un- 
usual oportunitty for professional improve- 
ment and_ recreational activities. The 
courses offered are: . 


EDUCATION 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
SCIENCE 
ENGLISH 


HOME ECONOMICS—Regular courses in 
all lines of Home Economics Education 
and short unit courses given by special- 
ists. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—Many shop 
and drawing courses including units in 
modern general shops. 


Living and other expenses are very rea- 
sonable. The regular program schedule is 
supplemented by a fine list of special speak- 
ers and conference leaders. For Summer 
Session Bulletin including specific program 
oe and other detailed information, 
address : 


Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 








_write for brochure 





combine 
summer school 
and vacation 
at 


Langdon Hall 


the new residential hall for women at 
the UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN. 
it overlooks lake mendota and ‘the 
campus--has bathing facilities--recreation 
hall--garden court--a lovely lounge--ex- 
cellent meals and reasonable rates--both 
single and double rooms for the summer 
session. 

















STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
STEVENS POINT 








Summer Session Opportunities 
JUNE 15—JULY 24 


. Classes for Supervisors and Adminis- 
trators. 

Regular Courses in Home Economics. 
. Special Classes in School Music. 

. Junior and Senior College Subjects. 
. Practice in Training School. 

. Entertainment Numbers. 

. Picnic and Outing Parties. 

COMBINE YOUR SUMMER EDUCATION 
WITH YOUR SUMMER VACATION 
APPLY CREDITS TOWARD A DEGREE 
Our college environment is particularly 
favorable for study and recreation. There 
is a unique spirit and good fellowship in 
a delightful social and cultural atmos- 

phere. 
Bulletin soon ready. WRITE NOW FOR YOURS 


me 
. 


NOS cue Wh 











SUPERIOR 
State Teachers College 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22 to July 31, 1931 


All Courses 
Suitable Climate 
Interesting-Excursions 


Great Educational Lecturers 


Write for Bulletin 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


State Teachers College 
PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN 
June 22 - July 31, 1931 











Advanced work toward your degree. 


Excellent courses for teachers in Rural 
Schools; in Primary and Grammar 
Grades; in High Schools; and in the 
fields of Industrial Arts and Agriculture. 


Write for Catalog 


Asa M. Royce, President 
I. N. Warner, Director 





LACROSSE 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


No entrance examinations re- 
quired for Summer Sessions. 


A profitable program of study 
and recreation planned. 


1931 

Credits earned may be applied 

degrees and diplomas. 

SUMMER | “?°” 

Six weeks professional train- 
SESSION ing for less than $100.00. 

A post card will bring a 
JUNE 22 summer school bulletin. 
TO 
JULY 31 Address: 


Director of Summer Session 
State Teachers College 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


























University of SOUTHERN 


Visit EVUROPE-1931-with the 


UNIVERSITIES of BELGIUM 


Non-Profit Unapproachably 
Tours Low Prices 


—— BENJ. W. VANRIPER, Ph. D. 
American Representative 
Booklet Rockford, Illinois 




















— CALIFORNIA 
Wo Six ; 
Weeks Summer Session 
Terms offers teachers the coun- 
try over an pti to 
June 22 ‘ae summer study at 
. C. with vacation plans 
to that include attendance 
July 25 at the N. E. A. conven- 
6 Units tion. Preeminent faculty 
of — _ _— 
July 25 professors offers a wide 
range of courses. For bul- 
to letin address the Dean, 
Aug. 29 University of Southern 
6 Units California, Los Angeles. 





NEA 


Convention meets at the 
Shrine Auditorium adjoin- 
ing the University of 
Southern California Cam- 
pus June 29 to July 5. 


FRENCH Summer School 


“ey Residential—only French spoken— 
Old Country French Staff. Elemen- 
Re tary, Intermediate, Advanced. Fee 
$140, inclusive. Write for circular 


to Secretary, French Summer School. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY Gangs” 

















413 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Indiana 














WIGMAN DANCING 


Given at the 


SUMMER SESSION IN CAMP 
at Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin 
June 29 to August 1 


Courses in Education and Physical Education 


Normal College of the American Gymnastic Union 





























